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second is, to make the best possible connexion 
between that sea and the Indian Ocean. 

Up to the present time Marseilles has been 
the natural port of embarcation for the Oriental 
traveller. Large sums have been expended on 
the improvement of the harbour, and on the em- 
bellishment of the town; and the obstacles to a 
longer land route which were presented by the 
physical barrier of the Alps, and by the political 
condition of Italy, were such as to lead the 
owners of the lines of land and of sea carriage 
which meet at Marseilles to anticipate a longer 
permanence for that city as the Eastern port of 
Europe than they are altogether likely to be able 
to maintain. 

With Italy as she existed before 1860, the 
position of Marseilles was secure. So long as 
France adhered to the policy from which none 
of her rulers but the present one ever departed, 
no Italian port was likely to be put in a position 
to rival the great French harbour. The influence 
of Austria was directed to support Trieste, and 
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The Road to India. 


F it be true that charity 
begins at home, it cannot 
be unnatural to suppose 
that other virtues may 
follow her example. On 
this showing, patriotism 
must take precedence of 
philanthropy, and the 
more venerable moral at- 
tributes will move in nar- 
rower circles than the 
; junior graces. It may be 
objected to this view that 


not a formidable rival to Marseilles. While the 
Austrian rulers of the northern and eastern 
we come at last to sel-| divisions of Italy knew how to discourage any 
fishness, pure and simple. | projected line of through communication which 
The reply to this criti-| would be likely to injure Trieste, the Papal pro- 
cism may be, that an _vinces presented a natural barrier to a north and 
enlightened selfishness, if 'south Italian line of traffic of a yet more for- 
not in itself an actual midable character. And in Southern Italy, while 
virtue, would very well King Ferdinand well knew what would be effected 
fill the place of less in-' for the physical welfare of his states by railway 
telligent good intentions. | communication, while he assured the English 
And, apart from the ethics engineer, whom he induced to undertake the 
of the case, there can be | charge of the most important line projected in his 
little doubt that in all) dominions, that he would not rest until he could 
; those _ great enterprises enter a railway carriage at Brindisi and step out 
which are eae — re “— of at once | of it in Paris, that timid and vacillating sovereign 
altering the face of the world, and turning & dreaded the political, more than he desired the 
stream of wealth into the pockets of their pro- | commercial, effects of such a thorough com- 
jectors and supporters, the paying character of | munication. He therefore granted a concession 
the scheme is of primary importance, not only for the line, and constantly expressed his anxiety 








to those directly interested in its success, but! for its completion, while his ministers so con- | 


to the public at large. stantly threw new obstacles in the way of its 
If the charity which begins at home be the | execution that no real progress was made. Thus 
same excellent grace of which it was once said 4 company held the concession and occupied the 
that it “thinketh no evil,” we trast that this field, while their contract was constantly infringed 
Christian virtue will rule the minds of those | by some new edict of the Government, and the 
Englishmen who are interested in our obtaining ground, as far as works of any magnitude were 
the shortest road to India. Our French neigh- | concerned, remained unbroken. 
bours, and our Italian friends, look with a lively} With the movement of the French troops into 
interest to our need in this respect, but as ye Italy, King Francis II., following so far as his 
these nations are not altogether as unanimous a8 | more than limited capacity would enable him to 
could be wished. Three grand ideas have been do, the wily policy of his father, sought to serve 
struck out to facilitate this communication. | pis person and his crown by large concessions to 
There seems to be no reason why they should | commercial enterprise. Naples was forthwith to 
not, if each by itself be practicable, be carried | he threaded by three main trunk lines of rail- 
out as integral portions of the same great| way, and the pathless districts of Calabria were 
scheme. We might, indeed, raise the number of | to be intersected with serviceable roads, French 
these engineering marvels to four, although it capital, or, at least, French speculation, came in 
is not only the Indian, but the entire Continental | at the summons, but not in time to restore the 
traffic that demands, in order to effect a great’ tottering throne of the Bourbon king by the 
engineering triumph, an outlay that has yet to/| spade and pickaxe of the “navvy.” It was too late. 
be commenced. We allude to such a well-| During the changeful and stormy times which 


Trieste, as an Oriental point of departure, was | 


Chamber of Deputies. The subsequent steps, 
after a great line through a populous district, 
where the people were ready to sell their very 
coats to hasten its completion, had been thus 
discredited and rendered all but impossible 
by the bad faith of the successive Bourbon, 
dictatorial, and Italian Governments, are 
less known in this country. Through them 
all, however, it would seem that the great na- 
tural importance of the line has so far enabled 
it to struggle, that we are told that a practicable 
line of railway is now actually existing between 
Susa, at the foot of the Alps, and the noble har- 
bour of Brindisi, the ancient Brundusium, the 
eastern port of Italy in the time of Horace, a 
harbour of which the mouth is yet partially 
closed by a bar caused by and covering the 
sunken fleet of Pompey the Great. 

While a through line of railway, more or less 
in practicable working order, is thus provided 
from the Alps to the most eastern port of Italy, 
the French and the Italian Governments have 
carried on a most honourable and fruitful rivalry 
in boring through the barrier of the Alps. The 
long tunnel, at the summit of the Mont Cenis pass, 
bids fair to be completed in the year 1871, and 
in the meantime an English engineer, Mr. Fell, 
has constructed, on a new system, a railway 
over that summit itself. The advantage of the 
|route thus obtainable, taking to the water at 
Brindisi instead of at Marseilles, is 77 miles out 
iof 2,536. This actual saving in measured 
| distance is rendered more important by the fact 
| that the Brindisi route, while 451 miles longer 
| by land than that by Marseilles, is no less than 
728 miles shorter by sea, being a saving of very 
nearly one-half of the voyage from Marseilles to- 
Alexandria. A rough estimate of the relative 
speed of sea and land transit indicates a possible 
saving of more than 48 hours by the adoption of 
the Italian route. The advocates of this route 
are content with indicating a gain of 43 hours 
on the completion of the tunnel through the 
Alps, of 39 hours on the opening of the summit 
railway, and of 35 hours according to existing 
arrangements. Of this precious time nearly 18 
hours are now lost by the studious misfits of the 
French railways. The night mail from London 
has to wait for more than thirteen hours at Paris 
before a train is allowed to carry its bags and 
passengers towards the Italian frontier; and in 
the route from Micon to St. Michel occur further 











vexatious delays, besides that careful misfitting 
of the second and third class carriages which 
tends to force passengers to take the more costly 
railway ticket, as involving less expense than 
the extra hotel charges which they will other- 
wise be called on to support. 

It is not to be supposed that this unfair and 
unwise opposition on the part of the French 
Railway Companies will continue. If they do 
their worst, there is still a gain of nearly twenty- 
four hours to be secured by the use of the Italian 
line. Public attention will be fixed on the sub- 
ject; every traveller vexed by the purposed 
waste of time, will join in the complaint, and it 








arranged steam ferry over the English Channel 
as shall receive the carriages at Dover or at 
Folkestone, and land them on the opposite coast, 
without troubling the traveller to alight ; while 
the size and build of the ferry-boat shall, after 
the example of the Great Eastern, be such as to 
preserve a majestic calm amid the chopping seas 
of the passage. There can be little doubt that 
a well-considered improvement of the steam 
transit across the Channel, if it received the as- 
sent and support of all the railway companies 
interested in the route, would be one of the best 
undertakings in which a portion of the idle 
capital of the country could be advantageously 
employed. 

When once landed on the Continent, two 
objects command the attention of the engineer 
who seeks the best route to the far East. The 
first is, to go as far as possible on the Continent 
before taking ship in the Mediterranean; the 





followed the death of King Ferdinand II., the con- 
cession of the great line from Naples to Brindisi 
was given, and broken, and bought and sold, and 
tampered with and rendered worthless, after a 
fashion probably without precedent in Europe. 
With an English concessionnaire actually on the 
ground, a parallel, or even for much of the 
route; an identical, line was promised to a 
French speculator by Francis II.; then to 
Rothschild, then to an Italian speculator, for 
whom the State was to find the money, by Gari- 
baldi; then to Rothschild again by the sub- 
Alpine ministry. Then the Chambers, thinking 
the affair too good to be shared by any but 
Italians, out-voted the ministerial contract, and 
made over the concession to Bastogi, who, for sonore 
that purpose, abandoned a political for a com- | dria,—will infallibly lead us to choose Brindisi in 
mercial position. Then Bastogi came to grief, | lieu of Marseilles. The Alps are pierced for the 
and a scene of scandal, of tears, and of recrimina- {| locomotive in other passes besides the Mont 
tion not readily to be forgotten, took place in the | Cenis, and any persistence in the attempt to 


is difficult to know what reply can be made to 
representations from this side of the Channel as 
to the inconvenience wantonly, and without re- 
sult, thus thrown in the way of a most important 
stream of British traffic. More than all this, 
it should be borne in mind that we are 
by no means dependent on French railway 
companies for taking us to an Italian port. The 
same disposition to take the most rapid route 
that has led us to encounter the trouble and 
expense of a double shipment and unshipment of 
passengers and of mails, and the use of a foreign 
land route in place of a sea route in our own 
steamers,—and to make Marseilles, rather than 
Southampton, our port of departure for Alexan- 
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keep us to the passage through the Gulf of 
Lyons, instead of starting from the heel of the 
boot, will infallibly lead us, as a matter of self- 
defence, to send our Indian mail by a route less 
liable to what can only be termed imposition. 

With the Alps pierced, the Italian coast line 
in working order, and the port of Brindisi freed 
from the bar caused by the sunken vessels of 
Pompey the Great, no serious obstacle will re- 
main to oppose our making the best speed 
towards the best Mediterranean port. Of the 
excellence of the service attained by our steam- 
vessels in the Mediterranean itself it is needless 
to speak. The next point that attracts the at- 
tention of the engineer is the transit througa 
Egypt. It is here that we are called on to be 
careful that our own prejudices (call them 
patriotie if we will, and even admitting them to 
be not without foundation), do not actually cause 
us to stand in our own light. 

The power to sail in the same steamer from 
Brindisi to Bombay would be a boon to the 
Indian traveller of even more importance than 
the facility to travel in the same carriage from 
Calais to Brindisi. This is what the enterprising 
M. de Lesseps offers to our hopes. We were 
about to write the well-known enterprise; but 
the fact is that, famous as it undoubtedly is, it 
is anything but well known or well understood 
among Englishmen. It is extraordinary to note 
what a change as to the reliable character of 
information takes place when onee the water- 
shed of the Alps or of the Pyrenees is passed. 
Reports suffer sadly in the robust character of a 
truthful health if they have to climb those emi- 
nences. And travellers who have gone by those 
routes, and who have used their own eyes and 
ears in Spain, Portugal, Italy, or Greece, have 
come to the conclusion that the latter organs are 
comparatively of little value in these countries. 
Eye-sight alone, and that the eye-sight of your 
own eyes, or of eyes well known to you to see 
straight, can be relied on for information as to 
doings on the shores of the Mediterranean. 

It is for this reason that the actual condition 
and prospects of the Suez Canal form so much 
of a mystery in London. It is quite true that 





the disfavour with which, as we cannot disguise, 


work, rather than that a company, formed 
under political auspices and “ inspiration,” 
should be the ostensible owners of the 
route. Difficulties which in the former case 
would be either removed by diplomatic means, 
or afford a just ground of direct international 
complaint, would in the latter become perma- 
nently insoluble when their origin was lost in 
the relations of the concessionnaires and the 
protecting Government. That an Egyptian canal 
should exist, would be most desirable for this 
country. Failing this, a French canal, belonging 
not to French speculators, but to France, might, 
if possible, be of almost equal value to Great 
Britain in any case except that of actual war 
with France. But the attempt to construct and 
to maintain such a canal by private enter- 
prise, having regard to the questions of 
the remunerative employment of capital, of 
the side issues or subsidiary sourees of profit 
which the proprietors would hardly fail to seek, 
of the political complications likely thus to 
arise, and of the want of guarantee for the due 
maintenance of the canal if once completed, is 
one which we need much more detailed and 
reliable information than has yet reached this 
country to enable us to regard without grave 
and serious apprehension. 








THE LAST BLUE-BOOK ON PUBLIC 
HEALTH. 


Tue last blue-book on the public health, or the 
ninth report of the medical officer of the Privy 
Council, gives some very satisfactory informa- 
tion. Perhaps tue most so is the result of an 
official inquiry concerning the improvement 
made in the health of the inhabitants of twenty- 
five towns in which sanitary structural works 
are in operation. Hitherto the advocates of sani- 
tary improvement have not had many fally esta- 
blished facts to advance in favour of the results 
of structural works ; for lapse of time was neces- 
sary for them to accrue; and the largest propor- 
tion of our re-modelled towns do not date their 
improvement from a period sufficiently distant to 


the enterprise has been regarded in this country have admitted an inquiry into the results to 
is based on two assumptions which seem at first | have been made before the present time. In 
sight to be mutually destructive. One is that | 1865, Mr. Simon submitted to the Lords of the 
the canal cannot be made and maintained ; and | Council that it would not be then premature to 
the other is that it is unsafe and impolitic to| commence an investigation of the kind, and, 
entrust the keeping of the gate of India to our| with their approval, Dr. Buchanan commenced 
French neighbours. We speak with all reserve! the tour of inspection. The report, now con- 
on the subject, from the feeling that nothing | cluded, places beyond dispute the fact, that 
short of a prolonged residence on the site of the | towns, after systematic drainage and water 
great work in question would enable us to speak | supply, immediately become places of abode in 
with certainty as to the prospects of the under-| which people are less liable to die prematurely, 


greater decrease in the death-rates of others 
that have employed the same means would lead 
us to expect. Before entering into the particu. 
lars of these cases we must, however, point out 
a very important and unexpected piece of infor. 
mation that has come out of the present investi. 
gation. Dr. Buchanan finds that the death-rate 
from consumption is materially affected by 
sanitary works, This fearful scourge of our 
climate, it would appear, is open to influences 
over which we can exercise a large amount of 
control. In those cases where the drying of the 
subsoil of the site of the town has been effected 
by the new measures a decrease from a third to 
a half of the whole mortality from this cause 
has taken place; in other words, there appears 
to be a connexion between phthisis and subsoil 
waters, and a fluctuation, as between cause and 
effect, in the number of deaths by consumption 
according to the amount of dryness produced by 
drainage in the soil. Such towns as have had 
special arrangements made for the drying of 
their subsoil, such as Salisbury, have most con- 
spicuously improved, and those that have large 
sewers and deep storm culverts stand next on 
the list. The cases where the least improvement 
under this heading has takem place are those 
where the soil was already dry, as at Penzance 
and Brynmawr, or where the drainage consisted 
of impervious pipes laid down in channels in 
which no drainage of water could occur, 
as at Penrith and Alnwick. Dr. Buchanan is 
somewhat puzzled, however, over four exceptions. 
Carlisle and Chelmsford, where the ground- 
water has been removed to a greater extent than 
in some places where a large decrease in the 
number of deaths has been made, keep up their 
rate in spite of favourable conditions; and 
Worthing and Rugby have lowered theirs with- 
out much drying having been achieved. The 
solution he suggests for this variation is, in his 
own words, “that the nature of the change in 
climatic conditions, produced by drying the sub- 
soil of a locality, is not everywhere the same 
(the environs of Chelmsford, for example, stil 
get flooded through the action of a mill-dam), 
and that different degrees of effect may hence 
be produced on consumption.” Here, then, we 
are brought face to face with an inkling of a fact 
bearing upon the grand subject of the improve- 
ment of the condition of mankind. If weare able 
to add phthisis to the list of diseases that are 
preventible or capable of amelioration by 
structural works we have surely been armed 
with another weapon to use against the de- 
stroyer. 

We now turn to consider the reason why the 
decrease in the death-rate has not been equally 
marked in the case of every town that has in- 





taking. We remember that Mr. Stephenson’s through disease, than they were formerly. The 
opinion was unfavourable to the success of the | twenty-five towns examined contain an aggre. | 
undertaking, and, so far as our own personal gate population of more than 600,000 people. | 
experience enables us to speak, we share Mr. | Some of them show more startling differences in | 


curred the expense of sanitary works. It must 
be allowed that the very worst cases are those 
most susceptible of improvement; therefore 
we cannot be surprised that places that were 


Stephenson’s opinion. How a traffic can be, the death-rates before and after the completion of | in the filthiest condition have benefited the 


found to pay interest on outlay, and maintenance their sanitary works than others, which circum- 
both of canal and approaches, we are at a loss | stance should show us that the two items of town | 
to understand. And a recent appeal to the | improvement we have mentioned, town-drainage, 
capitalists of London to come into the scheme and water supply, are not all that constitute 
at the very moment when the difficulties are said sanitary perfection in the condition and manage- 
to be surmounted, and when it only remains to ment of towns; and that some cases evidently 
reap the golden finit of the undertaking, is in, require more provision for the public health to 
itself a puzzling circumstance. | be made than is necessary in all. In Cardiff 

So far as we feel justified in expressing an nearly a third part of the mortality from which 
opinion, it is to the effect that the Suez Canal | the town suffered before the commencement of 
is @ most noble and important undertaking, but | the sanitary works has now ceased; while, in 
one that is entirely out of the limits of com- others, the improvement has not been so very 
mercial enterprise. To the sovereign of acountry | remarkable. In Newport the reduction on the 
like Egypt it might present no insuperable ob- former mortality, exclusive of infantine epi- 
stacles, and the immense contingent advantages | demics, is about 32 per cent. Croydon, Maccles- 
that his country would derive from its comple-| field, and Salisbury can boast a reduction of 
tion might justify not only an enormous outlay, 20 per cent. Merthyr-Tydfil can show a death- 
but an annual charge upon the revenues of|rate from typhoid fever and diarrhoea reduced 


the State. To a private company no such col- 
lateral advantage can offer itself; and therefore 
it would seem to be only by such expedients as 
large territoria! purchases, or as disposal, under 
one form or another,of the resources of the State, 
that disastrous failure can be avoided. To such 
imperium in inperio established in Egypt, we 
think that England has cause for grave and 
solid objection. A broad line from the Medi- 


terranean to the Red Sea, under the shadow of | 


the French flag, is not desirable for the insular 
lords of India. Nor can there be any doubt 


from 33 to 15 since the improved removal of 
nuisances, abatement of over-crowding, and pure 
water supply; as well as a death-rate from 
cholera reduced in 1866 to 20, whereas it stood 
at 84 in 1854, and was 267 in 1848. Brynmawr, 
after paving, draining, supplying with water, 
and constant attention to removal of nuisances, 
has abated 15 per cent. of its former general 





mortality, and reduced its death-rate by typhoid 
fever and diarrhoea one-half. In Ely and Ban- 


| bury the last-mentioned diseases have been 


likewise deprived of half their death-dealing 


in the minds of those accustomed to the sort | power. Dover, Leicester, Cheltenham, Bristol, 
of legerdemain that seems invariably to take | Carlisle, Warwick, Rugby, Penrith, Stratford, 
place when any “fasion” of private interest | Alnwick, Worthing, Morpeth, and Ashby have 
and political action is attempted, that it would ‘all reduced their death-rates since the comple- 


most by thorough cleansing and a proper 
water-supply. Cardiff, Newport, and Merthyr- 
Tydfil must be ranked in this category. 
Bat, contrasting with the excessive fall here, 
and six other cases, and the more mode- 
rate decrease in eleven instances, there are 
three or four towns that have made but the 
slightest improvement, and one shows a small 
increase in the rate of mortality since the 
execution of the sanitary works it now possesses. 
Penrith, Worthing, Penzance, and Ottery 5t. 
Mary, are the towns that have mn in the 
least degree of the expected benefit, and Chelms- 
ford is the puzzling case in which no improve- 
ment appears in the statistics. This town has 
suffered from diphtheria to an extent of 65 per 
10,000 of its population in 1858-62. And in 
Dover we have another instance of outbreak of 
diphtheria after works of drainage and water 
supply were completed, although the great re- 
duction in deaths from other causes does not 
make this appear to be a case of general in- 
crease. It is noticeable that different items 10 
sanitary works have especial results. The re- 
moval of excreta and house-slop tells princi 
pally upon typhoid fever, At Rugby, Carlisle, 
Worthing, and Chelmsford, the sewage is recelv 

into pumping works at the outfall, in such 
manner as to retain much of the sewer gases 10 
the pipes, and the result is, the atmosphere 
being charged with the gases arising from de- 
composing organic matters, there is no COP- 
siderable reduction in typhoid. At Worthing; 
this tendency had, it will be remembered, very 





be preferab'e, as far as England is concerned, | tion of their sanitary works. Put, as we have 


serious consequences in 1865; and it will be 


for the French Government itself openly to said before, some of these towns do not appear seen that Chelmsford may owe its want of im- 


be the proprietors of such an international to have been benefited to the extent that the | 


provement of the public health to this cause. 
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We quote the doctor's view upon this sub- 
ject :— 

In Chelmsford, again, there had been no decrease of 
typhoid fever. Here, too, the sewage is delivered into a 
tank by an outfall sewer, which enters some 6 ft. below 
ground. The opening can be covered by a sluice, or it 
may get covered by the rise of the in the well 
when the engine is not at work, or the quantity of liquid 
is in excess of its pumping power, There is, indeed, a 

‘ storm-overflow into the river, to went the sewa, 
backing up beyond a certain point ; but it is a fact that in 
certain conjunctions cellars do occasionally flooded 
by the sewage, in spite of this overflow, and still more 
must there then be a tendency of sewer to escape 
from the pipes; and though this is sovdel fer by some 
down-spouts being left untrapped, it is at critical times 
left for a very easily-occurring stoppage in @ rain-water 
pe to determine whether or not sewer gases shall 
forced up through the inch or two of water that is 
provided to exclude them in the ordinary sink and closet. 


Sewer gases, we may be sure, must be disease- 
dealing agents of the greatest power for evil, 
wherever they occur ; and it is extraordinary that 
any system of sewerage should be adopied that 
is likely to entail the possibility of their escape 
into dwelling-houses. Those who assent to the 
execution of such schemes are merely shifting 
their ill-favoured load from one shoulder to 
another, instead of getting rid of it. Excreta 
in the form of gas is as fatal as in any other 
guise; and Chelmsford only shows us the 
soundness of the conclusion that the health of 
the inhabitants of a town requires that all the 
excremental produce of the population should 
be promptly and efficiently removed, so that 
hay air and water should be uncontaminated 

y it. 

Dr. Buchanan finds that measles are in many 
instances influenced by structural works and the 
removal of pre-existing organic impurity in the 
air. He says :— 


** In the towns where there was most room for improve- 
ment in this respect, and where most improvement has 
been actually made, measles has commonly been reduced, 
and the towns where it has remained stationary, or has 
increased in amount, are those which either had less 
foulness of atmosphere to begin with, or have made less 
radical improvement of it. But there are several excep- 
tions to this general statement. The introduction of 
better drinking-water has not perceptibly affected the 

revalence of measles ; but some connexion appears pro- 

able between reduction of measles and diminished 
density of population,” 


Overcrowding appears, too, to have exercised 
a deleterious inflnence in faveur of whooping- 
cough and scarlatina. Only those towns that 
have improved the lodgment of the people pre- 
sent any notable decrease in either of these dis- 
eases. Diarrhoea, on the contrary, does not 
appear to be affected by the condition of lodg- 
ment, nor by dampness of subsoil, but more 
especially by purification of air and water. But 
the crowning glory of sanitary measures are 
what we may almost call their defeat of cholera. 
In the twenty-five towns under examination 
cholera has shown its fearful face but in the 
following instances in 1866 :—Merthyr, where 
the town is still undrained, though there is good 
water; Cardiff (154 per 10,000, whereas 208 in 
the same number died in 1849); Newport (12 
per 10,000) ; Bristol (1} deaths per 10,000 only, 
against 82 in 1848-9); Dover (4 2-3rds in 10,000) ; 
and Croydon (2 per 10,000). Merthyr, Cardiff, 
and Newport are all recent cases of amendment, 
and, therefore, may be allowed not to be already 
in possession of the full benefit of their new 
works. Nevertheless, the worse case, Merthyr, 
must be considered a triumph when we consider 
its great general improvement and compare its 
last cholera rate, which was 20 per 10,000, with 
that of 1849, when 267 out of the same number 
fell victims. 

The report goes fully into the cholera question. 
Indeed, when we hear of sanitary conferences at 
Constantinople and Weimar, we must own the 
subject of the public health is, at last, widely 
taken up. At Weimar, Mr. Simon met at 
Easter the leading epidemiologists of Germany, 
who had proposed an international medical con- 
ference with the object of consulting the in- 
terests of the public health, in considering the 
best defences against cholera, and the sort of in- 
vestigation likely to lead to a knowledge of the 
right principles upon which to act. Though 
Evgland and Germany are undoubtedly the two 
best authorities upon the cholera question, it so 
happens that each has worked the subject in 
different directions ; and though Mr. Simon was 
able to impart the very important sanitary ex- 
periences of England, which included the results 
of Dr. Buchanan’s examination of the twenty- 
five towns, the continental observers, who were 
chiefly German, placed before the conference in- 
formation as startling in the form of facts of 
great importance in branches of the study that 
had been scarcely cultivated im our county, and 


are, therefore, valuable accessions to our experi- 
ence. There were three different departments 
discussed by the continental authorities, the 
caprices of cholera, chemical disinfection, and 
the cholera fungus. By the term caprice of 
eholera is conveyed a theory that the occurrence 
of the pestilence is due to certain states of the 
local soil. A geological map of Thuringia was 


§* | shown, in which the sites of the epidemies of 1866 


were marked, and, curiously, it was clear that 
they were almost exclusively on one geological 
foundation. And some smaller maps showing 
Bautzen, Zwickau, Altenburg, Apolda, Wiirz- 
burg, &c., showed boundaries of epidemics 
agreeing as distinctly with the geological forma- 
tion. Observers from St. Petersburg, Liibeck, 
and Pesth, adduced facts bearing upon the 
character of “time caprices,’ which they con- 
nected with temporary variations in the thick- 
ness of superficial porous soil, and its penetration 
by air, or occupation by “ ground-water.” 

In the department of chemical disinfection 
there was some conflicting testimony. Mr. 
Simon laid before the conference Dr. Budd’s 
account of the successful disinfection of Bristol 
from cholera by Mr. David Davies, the medical 
officer there. This was met by a statement of 
an equally assiduous disinfecting of Leipzig with 
exactly an opposite result. 


“In Leipzig, Professor Victor Carus, as a volunteer for 
his town, had been all that Mr. Davies was in Bristol : the 
town was divided into 100 disinfection districts, each with 
an officer who visited daily for disinfection with sulphate 
of iron every house in his district ; over these district 
officers were four young chemists, constantly inspecting 
under Dr. Carus’s instructions to see that all disinfection 
was satisfactory i and Professor a — peeree 
superintending all this work, personally, ev ay, Visi 
oa hemes which had cholera in them : distafection had 
never before been tried in Leipzig, yet never had Leipzig 
suffered so severely from cholers.”’ 


But there were more failures than this. In 
Stettin there was an equally free use of lime 


these disinfectants were used, was severer than 
| it had been in the thirteen previous devastations 
| by cholera. Carbolic acid was used so profusely in 
Erfurt, that the drinking-water tasted of it; 
nevertheless, cholera was three times more fatal 
than it had ever been before. In the last-men- 
tioned case, however, it is easy to see that if the 








| pools, there must be connexions between the two 


\that would account for any amount and ob-| 


stinacy of cholera. 

The cholera fungus is a more strictly medical 
branch of the subject, but as a knowledge of its 
existence and cansequences also shows the im- 
mense importance of efficient drainage and other 
structural works, we will give a slight outline 
of it. Dr. Thomé, Professor Kiob, and two lead- 
ing mycologists of Germany, Professors Hal- 
lier, of Jena, and De Bary, of Halle, were asso- 


nal mucus of the dead from cholera, exceed- 
ingly minute and definite organic structures, 
which they identified as zoo-gloea. These orga- 


subdivide, and form beaded threads, which in- 
terlace themselves into masses in the mucus. 
What they would develop into has not yet been 
determined, though some wonderful experiments 
have been made; but what they have developed 
from is not quite so hidden a mystery. Profes- 
sor Hallier states that the fungus, which in the 
bowels of the human subject performs so fatal a 
part, cannot be of European origin, as it requires 
a high temperature for its fructification, and 
conjectures that originally it may have been a 
blight of rice. Bunt he does not throw out this 
clue till the granules found in cholera patients 
have been actually cultivated, the seeds sown on 
a solution of sugar, on paste, and on muscular 
tissue, and a growth observed exactly like that 
originally found in the intestinal canal. The 
idea, however, that choleraic disturbances are 
the result of an active cryptogamic vegetation, 
is not altogether new; nor is the supposition 
that rice is the habitat of the death-dealing 
fungi, now made for the first time. Dr. Tytler, 
in 1833, descanted on Facts establishing the dele- 
terious properties of rice as an article of food ; 
and several of our own microscopic observers 
annotinced their detection of a fungic growth in 
the stools of choleraic patients twenty years ago. 
Their discovery was not considered of much 
value, but now that the learned German profes- 
sors have shown the vitality of the seeds, with 
what ease they reproduce themselves, and the 
consequent importance of a prompt and 
thorough removal of all excremental matter 





and chloride of lime, and yet the epidemic, when | 


water tasted of carbolic acid applied to the cess- | 


ciated in this investigation as a committee. They | 
found in cholera evacuations and in the intesti- | 


nisms consist of fine granules, which divide and | 


by efficient drainage, it is to be hoped we shall 
be able to turn it to some advantage. Hallier 
tried the possibility of producing the fungus on 
rice. He planted some rice in a situation, as 
regards heat and moisture, as nearly identical 
with an Asiatic rice-field as could be contrived, 
and watered it with the stools and vomita in 
which he had found the fangus. On examining 
his little rice-plants he found the epidermis of 
each perforated by fungus threads in great 
numbers, and though not able to identify the 
parasite with the cyst-bearing plant, ascertained 
that it was of the same type. The epithelium 
of the intestine is destroyed by the operations of 
the cholera fungus in like manner. This train 
of investigations carries more weight when we 
call to mind that the English physicians in India 
first called upon to treat Asiatic cholera named 
it “ rice disease,” and ised some connexion 
~ envy it and a diseased condition of the rice- 
t. 

Dr. Thudicum enriches the report with thirty 
nine coloured diagrams illustrating a series of ob- 
servations he made as to the effect of temperature 
upon choleraic cases; and Mr. Radcliffe gives a 
map showing the distribution of cholera in 
London and its environs from June 27th to 
July 21st, 1866. Smaller maps stamped with 
direful black patches of different degrees of 
density show the comparative extent to which 
| Certain districts were affected; and another 
| diagram represents the deaths from cholera and 
| diarrhoea in each week of the six months from 

June to December, 1866, with the meteorological 
phenomena registered at Greenwich in the 
corresponding weeks. Thus it will be seen 
|cholera has been attacked from geological, 
botanical, chemical, meteorological, and sanitary 
| engineering points of view by able minds within 
| the last few months ; and the present blue-book 
‘gives records of all that has been ascer- 
| tained. 

Concerning the working of the New Sanitary 
Act, 1866, the reporter is content with the 
exception of its insufficiently stringent bearing 
upon water companies, who at present may bring 
death into thousands of houses without incurring 
a@ penalty greater than a fine of 2001. The 
engineer of the East London Water Company 
owns to having distributed a most improper 
water without having passed it through the 
ordinary filtering beds ; and Mr. Radcliffe brings 
very forcible evidenee that the outbreak of 
| cholera in the district watered by this company 
was occasioned by this most culpable negligence. 

It is urged that such distribution of polluted 

water should be punishable with greater severity 

than it isat present. Altogether, this is certainly 
| a valuable blue-book. 








LONDON ORPHAN ASYLUM 
COMPETITION. 


THE managers of this important charity have 
obtained a large piece of land close to the Wat- 
ford Station on the London and North-Western 
Railway, and are about to erect buildings on it 
to accommodate 400 boys and 200 girls, with 
facilities for extension when needed. It consists 
of about 36 acres, 20 for the institution and 16 
for protection, so to speak, on which Jatter houses 
will probably be built. A limited competition 
having been decided on, designs havebeen sent 
in by Messrs. Belcher, G. 5. Clarke, John Collier, 
Henry Dawson, F. R. Feck, E. C. Robins, Thomas 
Henry Watson, and I. Williams,—eight archi- 
tects, who have sent nine sets of drawings. The 
grounds on which Mr. F’. Williams was invited to 
the competition are not obvious, as he is evi- 
dently a tyro, and has sent a design which may 
at once be put on one side. The Committee 
offer three premiums, 2501., 1501., and 100/., and 
their desire is, of course, understood to be to 
employ the author of the design selected as 
No. 1 to carry it into execution as architect, or 
with such modifications as may be found desir- 
able. The sum named for expenditure is 65,0001. 
The designs are commodiously exhibited in a 
large room in Old Jewry; all the competitors 
have adopted Gothic as the style (one, Mr. 
Collier, sending an alternative design in a 
modern dwelling-house style), and we may add, 
that the majority of the designs are set forth 
with most creditable artistic skill. 

Competitors were informed, if we understand 
rightly, that each fifty boys were to have an 
establishment of their own,—day-room, matron’s 
room, offices, dormitories, and so forth. School- 
rooms, large dining-room, swimming-bath, the 
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administrative department, chapel, and infirmary 
were amongst the other chief requirements, and 
the way in which these are provided by the 
several competitors, the amount of light and air 
given, the modes of approach, means of super- 
vision, &c., when judged of by the various offi- 
cers of the establishment, will of course mate- 
rially influence the selection. Beyond convenience 
and commodiousness, however, the committee 
must see that they obtain a building which shall 
be worthy of the charity and fitly mark its 
nobleness. 

Mr. Dawson has produced what seems a very 
good plan: all the rooms are well open to air 
and sun. His eight homes for boys have the 
living-room on the ground-floor, the schools, &c., 
above, and are for the most part but two stories 
in height. The covered ways leading from part 
to part are under the first-floor. The infirmary 
is made a great feature, and would seem to 
prepare for a larger amount of illness than 
would be creditable to the managers of the Insti- 
tution. Great care seems to have been be- 
stowed in planning it. The elevations are 
less satisfactory than the plans, and are sug- 
gestive of the railway station. The cost of the 
design as it stands is estimated, we believe, at 
78,0001., to be reduced to 68,0001. if confined to 
the requirements made by the committee. 

Mr. Watson’s design presents @ more important 
pile of buildings externally, with an estimate of 
65,3501., the adoption of a third story aiding to 





cheapen. The dining-hall is made a very hand- 
some feature, and is placed in the centre of 


SCOTLAND YARD. 


How shall we designate, how shall we describe 
them? Scots, Scotsmen, Scottishmen, Scotchmen, 
Caledonians, North Britons? Call them what 
we will, Sandies or Sawneys, the Scots have left 
visible and enduring memorials of their settle- 
ment in London. See what Gibbs, “ frae the far 
north” has given us in the noble church of St. 
Martin-in-the-fields by Charing-cross. See what 
the brothers Adam (born beyond the Tweed) 
have left us in the bold Adelphi of the Strand. 
See the wonders James Watt has wrought 
for us, both on land and water, in his noble ap- 
plication of steam to countless uses. See what 
John Rennie—a sturdy Scot—has done for the 
Thames in London by a bridge worthy of 
Sesdstris or the Cesars. See what John Rennie’s 
sons (Caledonians to the back bone), have done 
for London in Middlesex and London in Surrey, 
by making them part and parcel of the same 
city land. A Scot, James Walker, made the 
noble bridge that spans the Thames between 
Pimlico and Vauxhall. 

Oar population returns reveal a curions and 
instructive fact, that in this London—the me- 
tropolis of Great Britain and Ireland—there are 
more resident and vagrant Irish than resident 
and wandering Scots. St. Andrew is com- 
paratively well to do in London, not so St. Patrick. 
The thistle takes root in English soil where the 
shamrock will not grow. 

Who has not heard of Scotland Yard? Thieves 
and rogues and vagabonds within the city and 
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the main block building. The boys are housed | metropolitan districts know Scotland - yard 
in a quadrangle (we should prefer one side down | equally well with the exterior of Wren’s St. 
or all the corners open), to the left of the dining- | Paul’s, and the exterior (not the interior) of 
hall; and the girls have a building, with two Soane’s Bank of England. 

wings, on the other side of it, so that thesepara-| When the York and Lancaster “long jars”’ 
tion is complete. The chapel and the infirmary | were raging, Scotland-yard and much of White- 
are placed in front of the girls’ block, for sake, | hall were waste places between the parish of St. 
with reference to the latter, of aspect. 


carriage entrance is not very obvious. 
Watson places the boys’ living-rooms on the/and Scotland, Whitehall rose into importance, 
first-floor, nor are we certain that there is any and the Banqueting House, under Inigo, into a 
great reason against this arrangement; though | classic celebrity, which it still maintains. The 
the majority seem to think the ground-floor the | royal palace at Westminster was deserted by the 
better position for them. Mr. Peck places six house of Stuart for Whitehall, as Whitehall has 
of his boys’ homes on the ground-floor and two given way in its turn for St. James’s and “ our 
above. He gives handsome elevations, including | Palace at Pimlico.” 
a lofty campanile, of red brick and freestone| Scotland-yard has been for centuries a Lon- 
dressings, with tastefully adorned chapel, and don locality of interest to architects and masons, 
estimates the cost at only 55,0001. The cause of | and, indeed, with all who have aught to do with 
its less cost as compared with some of the other | the profession or trade of building. It was in 
designs, which have many cubic feet of building | Scotland-yard that the surveyors, comptrollers, 
less, is not immediately obvious. ,and paymasters of the works to the crown, 
Mr. Robins has adopted the pavilion system, had their offices. Here in Scotland - yard, 
and with much skill, each home for girls as well| alias Whitehall, long before the days of 
as boys radiating from a connecting corridor.'| Lord Duncannon, of Lord Morpeth, and Lord 
Whatever advantage this arrangement might Llanover, Inigo Jones and Sir Christopher Wren 
have upon the boys’ side, it would probably be were to be seen “on business,” touching esti- 
found less workable for the girls, where the same mates, alterations, travelling expenses, and sala- 
amount of separation is not desired. The eleva-| ries in arrear. Hither from Berners-street, 
tions look business-like; and the cost is put Oxford-street, Sir William Chambers was often 
down at 71,0001. The design deserves full con- | to be seen, talking influential officials into good 
sideration, and will doubtless have it. The| humour with their cheque-books concerning 
living-rooms are on the ground-floor. Mr. | Inigo’s chapel for “the Infanta,”’ and the 
G. 8. Clarke, by showing where other buildings; wants of the Commissioners of Wine Duties, 
are to be erected within the quadrangle in the the Auditors of Imprests, and the Commis- 
event of greater accommodation being required,| sioners of Stamps and Taxes. Here Mr. 
has rendered his plan unattractive. Indeed, Pennethorne, Chambers’s worthy “ continuator,” 
without these the ground seems to us too closely | may be found forestalling the unvoted estimates 
covered. A number of small courts in a build- | of 68 and’69, by puzzling first Mr. Gladstone and 
ing of this character, and in the country, are | then Mr. Disraeli. Hither Sir Charles Barry was 
scarcely defensible. The elevations are artis- often to be found on tiptoe about his “ Victoria 
tical and effective, if we except the centre por- | Tower,” or dreadfully downcast about the 
tion, which has too much the character of | perishable nature of Nottingham stone. 
modern German Gothic, with thin buttresses and| I once heard, years ago {the memory of 
pinnacles running up the face of it, to please us ; it is still fresh apon me), a Highland roll- 
quite. The cost as the design stands, the designer | call, called over in a loud guttural voice fit 
says, would be more than the committee name,|to be heard at Glencoe or the Pass of Killi- 
65,0001. ; but, if the building be reduced to their | crankie. It was on the Surrey side of Vaux- 
requirements, it could be done for the money. | hall Bridge, and Cockneys stood and stared, and 
——Mesers. Belcher give some handsome eleva-| gaped at the Campbell-Argyll sergeant who 
tions, partly faced with stone, and name 67,5001. | sammoned,—“ Duncan Macpherson, 1; Duncan 
as the cost of the building they would like to| Macpherson, 2; Duncan Macpherson, 3; Donald 
erect. Mr. Collier, in his design, follows | Macpherson, 1; Donald Macpherson, 2; Donald 
more the old almshouse type than the other| Macpherson, 3; Donald Macpherson, 4; Dugald 
competitors have done, and puts down for it| Macpherson, 1; Dugald Macpherson, 2; Dugald 
62,0001. His alternative design, three stories | Macpherson, 3 ; Dugald Macpherson, 4,” varied 
in height, and very monotonous, he estimates at | at this point by a call for MacGregors sufficient 
57,0001. to compose a clan for Rob Roy himself. 
The committee, we are told, have already given | A friend, who was by my side, suggested what 
long consideration to the drawings, and have|a humorous roll-cail a list of names of men 
amongst them an architect, Mr. Geo. Pownall. | of colour would make—-ten Greens, fifteen Blacks, 
There is every reason, therefore, to expect, re- | twenty Browns, and five-and-twenty Whites. A 
membering, too, the importance they must attach | hue and cry for the Smiths and the Smythes, 
to obtaining the best possible building for their | another friend remarked, would be an amusing, 
purpose, that justice will be done to the com-| though a puzzling call to hear from a Cockney’s 
petitors. tongue. 


























The | Martin-in-the-Fields, and the Thorney Island of | 
approach to the girls’ department from the | the city of Westminster. When King James VII. | 
Mr. | of Scotland became King James I. of England | 
Allan. 





Two illustrious Englishmen,—one a Londoner 
by birth, the other a Staffordshire man—paid 
Scotland a visit. Ben Jonson went on foot 
there as far as Edinburgh and Ben Lomond ; ang 
Samuel Johnson, a century and a half later, 
visited Edinburgh and the Hebrides with g 
thorough Cockney Scot, James Boswell, of 
Auchinleck, in Ayrshire, esquire. That Ben and 
Sam were well pleased with their reception, we 
have enduring testimony in the “ Heads of 
Conversation,” jotted by Drummond, and the 
“Tour” and “ Life” published by Boswell. 

Among the Scotsmen in London, late in the 
last century, was William Burns, a brother of 
Scotland’s poet. He was ten days in his passage 
from Shields to London. He wrought as a 
saddler in the Strand, ibly in the same 
house in the Strand in which the late Mr, Archi. 
bald Hastie carried on a saddler’s business, and 
collected merry men and true Scots around 
Burns’s punch-bow)] filled with reeking and 
beading whisky to the very brim. 

A true child of Scotland—a Caledonian to the 
back-bone—is, when settled in London, all 
eagerness to get other Scotsmen about him. 
Thus Allan Cunningham, when he had settled 
as a mason (and something more), in the studio 
and “shops” of Sir Francis Chantrey, actively 
worked to bring other Scottish lads from the 
banks of his native Nith to the banks of his 
adopted Thames. Thus he tempted to London, 
and with a certainty of work and good pay, four 
or five sturdy Scots, rejoicing in the Northern 
names of Affieck, Dunbar, Sandilands, and, of 
course, a Cunningham,—and excellent masons 
they turned out, to the full satisfaction of a 
Derbyshire man, with a smack of a Yorkshire 
Riding about him—Francis Chantrey. 

I may be pardoned for mentioning here, that 
an elder brother of Allan’s served assiduously 
long and died in the service of the Rennies (the 
engineers), and that he lies buried in the charch- 
yard of St. John’s, Waterloo-road, beneath a 
monument erected to his memory by his brother 


“ Cannie Scotland” has not supplied (strange 
to say) its fair share to the corporation 
of the City of London. We can call to mind 
only three Scots who have filled the office of 
lord mayor, and been right honourables and 
privy councillors for a year. Let us name 
them :—Sir James Shaw, Sir Peter Laurie, and 
Sir John Pirie. It was good Sir James Shaw 
who brought two of the sons of Robert Burns 
(the poet was then dead) from the shadow of 
the Mid Steeple in Dumfries to the cloisters and 
school of Christ's Hospital in London. I do not 
remember, when I was a Bluecoat-boy, a period 
extending from 1825 to 1831, that there was & 
sample of a Scot to be found in the school. 
Had there been one, the boy, whether a red 
or black Douglas, would have found Christs 
Hospital, off Newgate-street, a little too hot for 
his Caledonian “ bluid.” 

London possesses (and will take care to keep) 
two noble memorials of Scotland and the Scots,— 
the Stone of the coronation-chair in Westminster 
Abbey, and the punch-bowl of Robert Burns, 
now one of the curiosities of the British Museum. 
The Coronation Stone (the Koh-i-Noor of Scot- 
land) was a theft committed by King Edward of 
the Plantagenets; the bowl was a bequest to 
the Museum by “a Paisley body,”—I mean, 4 
member of Parliament for Paisley. 

That the finest sight a Scotsman sees,— 


* The Caledonians armed with want and cold,” *— 


is the high-road to London, we have the 
authority for asserting of no less a person thao 
Samuel Johnson. Scots, when once in London, 
are unwilling to return. The “gaeing back 
agen” is not grateful to a Scot, and yet, strange 
to say, the epitaph on Lord Belhaven, who died 
in 1639, records the astounding fact that “ he 
returned to his country.” In the year 1639 the 
country Lord Belhaven returned to was rampant 
with troubles, civil and religious; nor was 
London, indeed, at that time, in a much more 
pacific condition. 

We have no evidence whatever that any of 
our Scottish kings had ever set foot in London 
before the death of Queen Elizabeth in 1603. 
It is, however, within the range of probabilit) 
that King James I. (the poet-king) saw it on his 
way to his prison in Windsor Castle. The 
march into England of King James IV. was 
stayed at Flodden. Mary, Queen of Scots, was 
never farther south than fatal Fothering®y- 
Sir William Wallace saw London at the cost 
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* Waller’s Panegyric on Oliver Cromwell. 
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of his head, and Robert Bruce may have seen 
it, as the young “ Pretender” is known to 
have seen it, concealed in Essex-street, in the 
Strand, with a ready escape to the Thames. But 
it is idle to indulge in mere conjecture. 

My father’s father—John Cunningham—made 
his way from Dumfriesshire to London to see 
what was to be seen there— 


‘* To gae to Lon’on’s but a walk,” — 


and from thence, on foot (out of pure love for 
antiquities), he sought the mystic circles of 
Stonehenge. The wonders of that riddle in 
gigantic stones, as related by him, had an 
influence on the mind of the boy-mason his 
son. To see Stonehenge was one of my father’s 
desires; but there were no railways to Old 
or New Sarum when he was dreaming of 
Druid temples. It was but natural that a young 
mason—and a poetic one—should long to see 
Stonehenge, and invest its silent rough-hewn 
blocks with fancies founded on the wildest of 
uncontrolled imaginations. 

Mr. John Hill Burton has lately given us a 
very interesting work called “ The Scot Abroad :” 
to our thinking, however, the Scot “ Abroad,” is 
more at home than he is among his own heathery 
hilis. Then Francisque Michel has given us 
“Les Ecossais en France, les Francais en Ecosse.” 
Who has not read “ Munro, his Expedition with 
that worthy Scots’ Regiment,” &c. of which Sir 
Walter has made such excellent use in his 
“ Legend of Montrose ?” 

There was living within the sound of Bow 
bells—some sixteen years since—a fine, large- 
hearted Scot, of the name of Mac——. He was 
@ favourite with Londoners, pure and mixed, 
and was much in company, for he talked fluently 
and well, and sang a Scottish song with feeling 
and humour. He was to have been one of a 
dinner-party to which Douglas Jerrold and others 
of less wit were asked, but had the misfortune 
to arrive after the removal of the fish. He was 
in a heat, and evidently disturbed in mind. Ten 
tongues at least addressed him,—‘“ What is the 
matter?” “Where have you been?’ “You 
have lost some of the best fish that ever was 
served up in my time at the Toy at Hampton 
Court.” “ Ay, friend,” was the reply; “I have 
just seen such a heart-rending sight.” Cries of 
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THE SMOKE NUISANCE.* 


THE smoke that is suffered to escape from the 
chimneys of manufactories is not only the cause 
of great discomfort and annoyance to the 
inhabitants of towns, by soiling the clothing and 
farniture, and by destroying the beauty and 
fertility of gardens and the verdure of the 
country ; but it is also considered to be very 
deleterious to health, both from the mechanical 
and chemical impurities, arising from the soot 
and the gases which are inhaled by the organs 
of respiration. 

As by the Sanitary Act of last session every 
town and place has the power to abute this 
nuisance, it may not be out of place shortly to 
review the whole smoke question. 

It is now more than twenty-four years since 
the first active steps were taken by the Legisla- 
ture on this subject, a Select Committee having 
been appointed by the House of Commons “ to 
inquire into the means and the expediency of 
preventing the nuisance of smoke arising from 
fires or farnaces.” After having sat for up- 
wards of a month and examined more than thirty 
witnesses, consisting of chemists, engineers, 
manufacturers, patentees, and others, the Com- 
mittee came to the conclusion that, “ Smoke, 
which is the result of imperfect combustion, 
may in all cases be much diminished, if not 
prevented.” 

But, although it was recommended that a Bill 
should be brought into Parliament at an early 
period of the ensuing session to prevent the 
production of smoke, the recommendation was 
not carried out, and the matter remained in 
abeyance until 1847, when a clause was intro- 
duced into the Towns Improvement Act (10411 
Vict., cap. 34). 

Before proceeding farther to review the 
various enactments now in force, it may be well 
to define what smoke is, and how it can be 
prevented. 

The black vapour that escapes from a chimney 
in the form of smoke is caused by the imperfect 
combustion of the fuel supplied to the furnace, 
and consists of fine particles of soot, or lamp- 
black. 

On a charge of coal being thrown into a 


furnace, the incandescent fuel remaining of the | ~ 
ion. 


- What was it?—what was it?’ “ Why, just previous charge ignites the fresh supply, and 
this and nae less; a party of decent folk causes combustion, the products of which are: 
were a’ stoppit on the other side of: the first, steam, formed of hydrogen and oxygen 


bridge, because they had na enow of money 
to pay the toll. 
deed!” “ By George,” cried Jerrold, “ how many 
were there of them?” “Sax or seeven at the 
least,” was the answer. 


| 


| 


gases; second, carbonic acid, formed of carbon 


Sad sight, man; sad, in-| and oxygen; third, carbonic oxide, consisting of 


carbonic acid deprived of a great part of its 
oxygen by passing over the incandescent coal ; 


A laugh all round | and fourth, smoke, formed from the hydrogen 


was not to be stopped. ‘ Why, Mac, rather | and carbon of the coal which, not taking a 
than have suffered what you suffered and are proper quantity of oxygen supplied to it, passes 


suffering, I would have paid for the men myself.” 
Mac here took out a handful of silver, “ Eh, 
man, it never occurred to me; it never crossed 


| 
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away unconsumed. 
The vapour that arises from the chimney-top 
consists principally of the first of these pro- 


my head.” The laugh was renewed and hardly ducts, steam, which is invisible and incom- 


ended by the time Mac made the discovery of 


what his “ freens”’ the lads were “ laughing at.” 
When King James I. settled in Whitehall, in 
London, the Court and the City, from Charing 
Cross to Cheapside Cross, swarmed with Edin- 
burgh “gentry.” There were Murrays and Mont- 
gomerys, Alexanders and Primroses, Maitlands 
and Drummonds, Ramsays and Heriots, and 
Macs by the dozen. What Scotland-yard would 
not hold, St. Martin’s-in-the-Fields, the Savoy, 
St. Mary-le-Strand, and St. Margaret’s, West- 
minster, found ready shelter for. Any one who 
has taken the trouble of examining the rate- 
books and church-books of the parishes close to 
Scotland-yard, in London, will find (he must 
carry more than a little learning with him) that 
the Scots who followed King James to London, 
at Queen Elizabeth’s death, were soon “ well to 
do” abont the Strand and Whitehall. The 
Scottish thistle took root rapidly, and Scottish 
masons found full employment, and often at 
their own prices.* FP. ©. 





_ * Among the Medieval inscriptions in Melrose Abbey, 
in Scotland, is a rhyming one on a master mason, John 
Mordo, or Morow. He wrought at Melrose. Here it is— 
in lines corresponding to the rhyme—not as the letter- 
cutter of—say A.D. 1600—chose to cut it :— 


“ John Morow, sumtym callit was I, 
And born in Parysse certainly ; 
And had in kepyng al mason werk 
Of Santandroys ye hye rns 
Of Glasgu, Melros, and Paslay, 

Of Nyddysdayll and of Galway. 

I pray to God and Mari baith, 

And sweet Sancte John to keep this haly kirk 
fra skaith.”’ 

The secretary of the Scottish Society of Antiquaries 
(Dr. John Alexander Smith) believes that the name of 
our worthy mason was Moreau, What does Mr, David 
Letng sey to the suggestion ? 








bustible ; it receives the dark colouring generally 
known as smoke from the last, or the carbon, 
which on being separated from the hydrogen, 
from the want of a proper supply of oxygen, 
loses its gaseous character, and returns to its 
natural state of a black pulverulent and finely- 
divided body,’and as such becomes visible, assum- 
ing the form of soot or blacks. 

Where oxygen is supplied in proper propor- 
tions no smoke is generated, the gases are con- 
verted into flame, and the carbon is consumed, 
the result being an absence of any visible escape 
from the chimney, and a great increase of tem- 
perature in the furnace. 

It is quite possible to consume smoke—that is, 
to prevent any visible escape of black vapour 
from the chimney—yet at the same time to 
allow, both of the escape of a gas which is ex- 
tremely injurious to the atmosphere, and of great 
waste of heat, or of the effects of combustion. 
Thus the celebrated James Watt thought that if 
he could render the products of combustion from 
furnaces invisible, he had accomplished the pur- 
pose of burning those products. His contrivance 
consisted in allowing a stratum of air to enter 
the furnace through or among the coals, and in 
making the smoké pass over incandescent coal. 
The air which thus passes up through the bars 
becomes carbonic acid gas, from the combination 
of the carbon on the bars, and this vitiated atmo- 
sphere is incapable of burning the gases which 
occupy the space above the fuel ; and, by allow- 





* Report and Minutes of Evidence of the Select Com- 
ittee on Smoke Prevention. / ; 

” Oombestion of Coal. Weale’s Rudimentary Series. 
Smoke-burning made Easy. Tracts on Steam, by R. 


ing the smoke to pass over the incandescent coal, 
the carbon gets half burnt, and forms carbonic 
oxide, which passes off in an invisible form, but 
is extremely noxious and more injurious to the 
atmosphere and health of towns than the soot 
or blacks. Two or three inhalations of carbonic 
oxide are sufficient completely to destroy life. 
The flame which may occasionally be seen issu- 
ing from low chimneys, such as the funnels of 
steam-boats, is due to carbonic oxide, which, 
escaping at a sufficiently high temperature, im- 
mediately on coming in contact with the atmo- 
sphere takes up sufficient oxygen, and bursts into 
flame. If this orygen had been supplied at the 
furnace, the heat arising from this flame would 
have been utilised in the flues of the boiler. 

From this it will be seen that the term “ con- 
sumption of smoke” is a misnomer, the object 
being not to consume, but to prevent smoke 
being generated. And the aim of all successful 
patents is to provide a due supply of atmospheric 
air to mix with the gases to enable the necessary 
combination to take place, and cause the greatest 
effect from the combustion of the coal. 

The chief difference in the several patents is 
not so much one of principle as of the method 
of supplying this atmospheric air in proper 
proportions and at a right temperature. A great 
deal depends in the prevention of smoke on the 
management of the fire, and many patents 
which have been brought out have failed to effect 
their object owing to inattention on the part of 
the fireman. To obviate this difficulty is the 
object of Jukes’s and other similar patents, by 
means of which the fuel is supplied to the far- 
nace by machinery ; the grate being also made 
to revolve, is thus kept constantly supplied with 
an even layer of fuel. Being self-feeding, it 
requires no skill on the part of the fireman, who 
has merely to fill a large hopper with coals two 
or three times a day. The result of the applica- 
tion of these patents has been, so far as it goes, 
successful ; but the very regularity of the action 
is at times a disadvantage, by preventing the 
stoker, in case of emergency, from urging his 
fire. It also requires that the furnace should be 
very large, and that there should be a surplus of 
boiler room. It could be adapted but to few 
existing furnaces, and the expense is such as to 
make its adoption a matter of serious considera- 


Where ordinary care is used by the fireman, a 
very simple plan is effective. The method re- 
commended by Mr. Charles Wye Williams, to 
whom the arbitrators awarded the prize of 5001., 
given by the Steam Coal Collieries Association, 
appears to be the most effectual. It consists in 
the admission of atmospheric air at the bridge 
of the furnace by means of numerous small 
apertures, with the object of diffusing it in 
streams and jets amongst the gases, on the same 
principle as the Argand gas-burner, the mixture 
of the air and the gases of combustion being 
made to take place in the furnace. The mode 
of firing recommended by Mr. Williams consists 
in applying the fresh fuel alternately at opposite 
sides of the furnace, so as to leave one side 
bright, whilst the other is black. It is obvious 
that the cost of applying this principle must be 
very small. 

At Leicester and other towns where smoke 
prevention has been successfully carried out, a 
very effective apparatus is much in use, which 
has also the advantage of economy in fuel and 
smallness of cost, the price of the apparatus and 
fixing varying, according to the size of the far- 
nace, from 71. to 101. 

Objection is often made by those in charge of 
the fires that the admission of air otherwise than 
through the bars of the grate, has the effect of 
cooling the fire down, and consequently dimi- 
nishing the supply of steam from the boiler. 
To meet this objection, several patents have 
been brought out to supply the air to the furnace 
at a very high temperature; but a little con- 
sideration will show this to be a mistake. The 
apertures by which air can be admitted can only 
be of a limited size, and bear a certain proportion 
to the furnace. By raising the temperature of 
the air, it expands, occupies a much greater 
space, and can therefore only pass through the 
apertures provided for itsadmission in diminished 
quantities. If the supply of air be admitted at 
the bridge, and the current has first to pass 
through the ash-pit, it becomes sufficiently heated 
to prevent any deleterious effects, and at the 
game time the temperature is not raised so high 
as to interfere with its free admission. 

Where a furnace has not been constructed 
with the special view to the prevention of smoke, 





this object may be accomplished, to a very great 
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extent, by a careful stoker, by the admission of 
a moderate supply of air by opening the furnace 
door a few inches for a few minutes after each 
firing. This may lessen the production of steam, 
but it will prevent the loss of fuel from smoke 
passing up the chimrey. 

It appears, therefore, that the emission of 
smoke from chimneys may be prevented, the 
chief requisites being :— 

1. A sufficiency of boiler accommodation to 
allow of easy firing, so that the fire need never 
be overloaded with coal or forced in its work. 

2. A chimney having sufficient height and 
sectional area to provide a good draught, with- 
out which it is impossible that the temperature 
of the farnace can be raised sufficiently high to 
effect complete combustion. 

3. The admission of atmospheric air in suffi- 
cient quantities to allow of the complete com- 
bustion of the fuel, an extra supply of air being 
admitted to every fresh charge of coal. 

4. Due care and attention on the part of the 
stoker in the management of his fire, by having 
his fuel properly prepared before commencing to 
charge, by charging his fire quickly, evenly, and 
regularly all over; by keeping a uniform depth 
of coal, and not allowing any part of the bars to 
be uncovered; by not covering more than half 
or two-thirds of the grate with fresh fuel at 
once, and as the draught is strongest at the back 
near the bridge, placing the fuel thickest at the 
back, and allowing it to diminish gradually 
towards the front; and, lastly, by doing as 


is aggrieved may lay a complaint before the 
justices, who can, however, dismiss the same if 
they are satisfied that the fireplace is constructed 
in such @ manner as to consume its smoke, and 
that such fireplace has been carefully attended 
to by the person having charge of it. 
The negligent stoking of furnaces is one of 
the great difficulties to be contended with. 
i are not inclined to convict a master 
when he has done all in his power to put his 
furnace in a proper form, but where his efforts 
have been frustrated by the negligence of his 
servants. The total absence of smoke also is an 
impossibility; an escape must take place when 
the fuel is first ignited, and on certain other 
occasions. To meet both these cases a certain 
amount of discretion is necessary on the part of 
the authorities. The ruies laid down by the 
Board of Health at Leicester seem entirely to 
meet the case, and their effectiveness is proved 
by the very successful result of the operation of 
the law as carried out in that town, from the 
entire absence of any annoyance arising from 
the smoke nuisance, and the greatly improved 
appearance of the town since active measures 
have been taken. The limits allowed by the 
Board are one hour for lighting, and in subse- 
quent hours ten minutes out of the sixty is 
allowed. In case of any excess of that time, 
the stokers are summoned before the Board of 
Health, and, in the first case, cautioned; in the 
second default they are taken before the magis- 
trates, and fined. If the stoker can show that 





little stoking and stirring as possible. 


By an observance of the above simple regula- | furnace, the Board direct proceedings to be taken 
tions, the prevention of smoke from the chim- | 
neys of manufactories may be effected within | 


certain limits, the cost of the necessary appe- | 
ratus not being such as to render it an obstacle 
to its application; and the economic value of | 
the coal and the evaporative power of the boiler 
may be at the same time increased. The saving 
in fuel has been variously estimated from 10 to 
40 per cent.; Dr. Ure, in his examination before 
the Parliamentary committee, putting it at the 
former rate, and Professor Rankine, at the re- 
cent meeting at Dundee, stating it to be as high 
as the latter. 

The law relating to the subject is included in 
the Towns Improvement Act, 10 & 11 Vict., cap. 
34, sect. 108, by which it is enacted that every 
furnace constructed after the passing of the Act, 
within the limits of the Act, for working engines 
by steam, or in any mill, factory, dye-house, 
bakehouse, brewery, gasworks, or any manufac- 
tory whatsoever, shall be so constructed as to 
consume the smoke arising from the combus- 
tibles used in the furnace. Every existing far- 
nace used for any of these purposes not so con- 
structed must, within two years after the appli- 
cation of the Act to the district, be so altered in 
its construction as to consume its own smoke. 
In case of failure to make the necessary altera- 
tions in the furnace, or for using the same negli- 
gently, a penalty of 40s. is incurred, one month’s 
notice in writing having first been given. This 
clause was incorporated in the Local Government 
Act, 1858, thus extending its provisions toalltowns 
where that Act has been adopted, an additional 
clause being added giving local Boards the 
discretion of excepting from the operations of 
the Act certain processes, such as coking, making 
bricks, the smelting and manufacture of iron or 
glass, &c.; and giving justices the power to 
excuse people who have used the best known 
means for preventing the nuisance. The interpre- 
tation of this last clause has been settled in the 
case of Cooper v. Woolly, which was an appeal 
from the conviction of Birmingham magistrates 
heard in the Court of Exchequer in Jan 
last. The appellant carried on the trade of 
anrealing brass for wire-drawing, and for this 
purpose had a furnace. It appeared that the 
smoke emitted from the furnace might have been 
much diminished by the admission of cold air, but 


the fault arises from the construction of the 


against the master; the operation of the law 
thus being made to bear upon the person actually 
ilty. 
ae ade then, it may be stated, that 
wherever a town suffers from the annoyance 
arising from smoke and blacks; and wherever 
the chimney of a manufactory, whether situated 
in a town or elsewhere, may be seen constantly 
sending forth streams of black vapour, the fault 
is with the authorities of the place, and not 
with either science or the legislature. 
W. H. W. 
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CONDITION OF GLASGOW. 
GLASGOW ARCHITECTURAL SOCIETY. 





Arter the annual supper of this Society, held 
at the close of the General Meeting on the 21st 
inst., Mr. John Honeyman, jun., president, in | 
giving the toast, “The Glasgow Architectural | 
Society,” made an interesting address, though | 
we cannot agree with him in what he said 
as to the proposed demolition and improvements | 
in the city, to which we look hopefully. We give | 
a portion of his address, with which we more | 
fully coincide. There is a subject, he said, which 
demands, I think, a larger share of our attention 
than it has hitherto received, and that is the 
practical application of the knowledge which 
hygienic science has placed at our disposal. Of 
late years, thanks to the labours of such men as 
my friend here, Dr. Gairdner, and to such publi- 
cations as the Builder, and others, an immense 
flood of light has been thrown on sanitary mat- 
ters, and the thousand subtle agents which affect 
the health of town populations ially, are 
noted and understood, and their influence duly 
appreciated—while the valuable reports of the 
Registrars, and an accumulation of statistics, 
prove how greatly the death-rate of a city is 
affected by the introduction of improved sanitary 
arrangements. It is satisfactory to think that 
not only are these things more perfectly under- 
stood, but a conviction of their importance has 
greatly spread among every class of the commu- 
nity. That is indeed satisfactory, and a token 
for good. What is unsatisfactory and disgraceful 
is, that, notwithstanding our knowledge and our 
convictions, 80 little is done. During the last 





it also appeared that if air were so admitted the 
even temperature necessary for the manufacture 
could not be maintained. The conviction was 
quashed, the Court holding the words “as far as 
possible” to mean as far as possible consistently 
with the carrying on of the trade. 

The Sanitary Act of last year (29 & 30 Vict., 
cap. 90, sect. 19) defined the word nuisance, 
under the Nuisance Kemoval Act, as including 
any fireplace or furnace which does not as far as 
practicable consume the smoke, and used within 


thirty years, I make bold to say, that in our 
dwellings, for example, we have not introduced 
a single sanitary improvement worth mention- 
ing; and in many classes of property—and these 
by no means the lowest—the state of matters is 
infinitely worse now than it was at that remote 
period in the history of sanitary science. This 
is hard to believe, and I may not pause to pursue 
the subject. I speak as to wise men, who can 
investigate it for themselves. I cannot, how- 
ever, resist offering one illustration. Let us 





the district of a nuisance authority, such 


authority being by the 18th & 19th Vict., | 


c.121, and the 23rd & 24th Vict., c. 77, either 
a Board of Health, Improvement Commissioners, 


or Board of Guardians ; but any inhabitant who|In these, access to the flats is by a close going 


former at the east end of West Regent-street. 


|compare, for instance, an old and a new tene- 
/ment of flats of four and five rooms and kitehen. 
|There are some very good specimens of the 





right through the building, and perfectly open 
at both ends. At the back, on the ground floor, 
a paved balcony leads right and left to the stair. 
cases. Only one “house” enters from each landing, 
and only two houses are approached by each stair. 
case. In each house the water-closet has a good 
sized window to the exterior; the staircases are 
entirely of stone, and have no doors at the foot, 
In short, the hall doors are as nearly as possible 
independent entrances from the external air, 
and every apartment is lighted and ventilated 
directly from the exterior. Now, contrast with 
this a tenement of houses of the same number of 
apartments not yet occupied which I visited 
last week. The entrance to the upper floors is 
by a close such as we are all so familiar with, 
having a swing door at the front ; this leads to 
a dingy contracted staircase, lighted by windows 
6 ft. high by 3 ft. wide. Two houses enter from 
each landing; and, as the tenement is four 
stories high above the basement, the staircase 
is the common entrance for six families. The 
water-closets are entirely without light or air, 
except what they get through a sheet of per- 
forated zinc from the dingy staircase already 
mentioned. I did not venture into these, but 
tried to get an idea of their size by groping for 
the walls with my umbrella. A continuation of 
the stair below the street floor gives access to a 
wretched little back court, the chief feature in 
which is the ash-pit, where all the refuse of these 
eight families may be allowed to ferment and 
rot for months together. Such, gentlemen, is a 
tenement hardly finished, yet in one of the most 
salubrious and pleasant sitmations in the out- 
skirts of our city; and I leave it to my learned 
friend or any other man to estimate the value of 
its arrangements in a sanitary point of view as 
compared with those of the tenement first de- 
scribed which was built before my day. 

Since visiting this building, I have seen one 
of the same class in one of the finest situations 
on Hillhead, where eight houses enter within the 
one swing door, and the eight W.-C.s are lighted 
and ventilated from the staircase alone, and the 
said staircase has not even small windows: it 
has none but a skylight, which is closed and 
fixed. If we descend still lower in the claes of 
dwellings, we find the change for the worse not 
so marked, but we fail to detect much change 
for the better. The houses of two apartments 
and of single apartments are almost all as bad 
as possible, whether oldor new. Before passing 
from this subject I must refer to a mistake which 
is often made by the public in supposing that 
we architects have anything to do with the pre- 
sent state of this lowest class of house property. 
Whatever may be the case hereafter, 1 may sey 
that, in times past, the builders of such houses 
have considered the services of an architect 
quite unnecessary, and it is the exception when 
even tenements of a superior description are put 
up under the supervision of an architect. Bat, 
gentlemen, other sanitary delinquencies crowd 
upon us. What, for example, have we done in 
the way of ventilating our common sewers,—* 
matter of the very greatest importance to the 
general health of the community. Indeed, 1 
think this is by far the most important sanitary 
measure which can engage the attention of our 
authorities,—the effectual i of house- 
drains, and the complete ventilation of sewers. 
It is now nine years since I insisted on the im- 
portance of this in a paper read before this 
society. About that time, as now, many 
schemes for purifying the river and for uti- 
lising the sewage were propounded, and there 
was a general agreement that “something must 
be done.” I ventured to assert that the puri- 
fication of the river, however desirable, was of 
very secondary importance compared with the 
efficient drainage of the city and the thorongh 
ventilation of the sewers, and I am still more 
convinced of this now. I must not, however, 
attempt to illustrate this subject at present. 
This has been very admirably done in a recent 
number of the Builder, in an article entitled 
“What there is still to do in Glasgow,” which 1 
strongly recommend to the attention of any who 
have not seen it. The writer of that article ad- 
verts to many other defects in our sanitary 
arrangements,—such, for example, as the dis- 
graceful state of our streets in regard to scaveng- 
ing—worse certainly than in any city I have 
visited—the filthy and dilapidated condition of 
footpaths, our system of accumulating refuse in 
ashpits, the condition of the river—that stand- 
ing reproach—and other things of less conse- 
quence. Now, gentlemen, we have been alive 
to the existence of these evils for years—our 
knowledge of their operation and effects bas be- 
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come more and more precise and complete, but 
we have been contented year after year to speak 
about them and to do nothing, absolutely nothing. 
They are all (except the purification of the 
river) capable of being soon disposed of, without 
even great expenditure, and I think it well be- 
comes us, the members of this society, to lend 
all our influence towards this desirable consum- 
mation. We cannot, I am sure, direet our efforts 
to 4 more important end, or one which will more 
conduce to the health and so to the happiness of 
our fellow-citizens. We are professedly a body 
of men who know more about these matters than 
other people ; but while our proper function is 
this our collective ity is educational; we 
are bound in our individual capacities to do our 
best to carry into effect those measures of prac- 
tical sanitary reform which are eliminated by 
our own and contemporary discussions and re- 
searches. 

Professor Gairdner, in the course of a speech 
made afterwards, said that he concurred in the 
remarks which had been offered by the chairman 
with reference to the purification of the river. 
He believed that the architect had ten thousand 
times more to do with improving the health of 
Glasgow than the engineers who would improve 
the state of the river, and he did not hesitate to 
repeat what he had said at another society meet- 
ing, although he by no means approved of having 
a dirty river, that the injury to the health of the 
inhabitants by the river was excessively small, 
scarcely anything at all, while that from imper- 
fectly constructed houses stared them broadly in 


Leaving Ramsbury, the party went to 
Crowood, where they were hospitably enter- 
tained by Major Seymour. They next went to 
the village of Aldbourne, which Mr. Black said 
remains just as the Romans left it. The church 
was visited. 

The party then returned to Hungerford, and 
had luncheon at the Bear Hotel, after which the 
journey was resumed with a visit to Upper 
Upton, which was so decidedly up, with the 
wind in their faces, that it was no easy task to 
reach this summit of the Downs. Here the 
party examined the ancient house of pro- 
portions, built from the ruins of the hunting-seat 
of John O’Gaunt, where encaustic tiles and 
other relics have of late years been found. Mem- 
bury Fort was to be included in the excursion, 
but darkness was approaching, and the members 
returned direct to Hungerford. 








ST. GILES’S CHURCH, EDINBURGH. 


A MOVEMENT has been set on foot by Lord 
Provost Chambers, for the restoration of the 
choir of St. Giles’s Church, the tower of which 
forms one of the most picturesque and marked 
features of the old town. This tower, or that of 
St. Nicholas, at Newcastle, gave the hint to Sir 
Christopher Wren for the tower of St. Dunstan’s, 
but the latter falls far short of either of them in 
effectiveness. Opinions differ as to whether 
St. Nicholas’s or St. Giles’s bears off the palm : 





the face. Although no doubt the business of 
an architect must always have a great relation 
to the ornamental, they also looked to them to 


while the former is lighter, and probably more 
graceful, the latter is more picturesque, both 
as to position and outline. The chapel attached 


give the public good, comfortable, well-ventilated | to King’s College, Aberdeen, has a similar but 
houses. He believed in what the chairman had | much inferior tower, and the same feature of 
said, that it was not architects who were to | an open crown is supposed to have surmounted 
blame for the present state of matters. The | the towers of the Abbey Church of Hadding- 
public had got it into their heads that they did ‘ton and the steeple church of Dundee. Illus- 
not require an architect to build houses, and the | trations of all of these buildings will be found 
consequence was, they were always being bnilt in “ Billings’ Baronial and Ecclesiastical Anti- 
upon the same bad models. The most modern | quities of Scotland.” 

buildings in Glasgow were, as a rule, just as bad | Achurch is said to have existed on the site 
in construction as the old houses in the centre occupied by St. Giles’s, so early as the ninth cen- 
of the city which were now wanted to be taken | tury, but the present building dates from the 
down. There were common stairs in Garnet- | fourteenth. It contains the fall complement of 
hill quite as bad, in a sanitary point of view, as | nave, transepts, choir, and aisles, and is of con- 
those in the centre of the city, although not so| siderable extent, measuring 206 ft. from east 
dangerous, on account of their not being so| to west, and the transepts 129 ft. from north 
overcrowded. to south. 

In 1446, St. Giles’s was constituted a colle- 
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upon the exterior, which amounted to a 
total destruction of every ancient feature 
excepting the tower, which fortunately remains 
untouched. The course adopted by the architect, 
Mr. Burn, was to encase the whole walls in smooth- 
rubbed freestone, and to re-design the doorways, 
parapets, pinnacles, and, in short, every detail, 
the result being simply abominable. An amusing 
anecdote is told illustrative of the modus operands 
of restorers fifty years ago. One of the workmen 
employed on the great east window was over- 
heard exclaiming to one of his colleagues, “ Odds, 
man, I’ve got this mullion cut doon nice and 
sma’, and if I cut aff ony mair the hail window 
ill fa’ tae bits.” 

A ial restoration is better than none at 
all; but a satisfactory result will never be 
attained till the whole edifice is re-converted 
into one church. Were this resolved upon, and 
the restoration entrusted to competent hands, 
with a sufficiency of funds at command, St. 
Giles’s might be made the finest church in Scot- 
land; but there are other impediments to this 
desired-for result besides the primary one of 
expense: the charge could not be made a colle- 
giate one without the sanction of the General 
Assembly of the Church of Scotland, and it is 
very problematical if that reverend body would 
sanction such an innovation. 

We trust that in the restoration of the choir 
the exterior will meet with attention as well as 
the interior; indeed, the one depends upon the 
other, for the effect can never be good either 
without or within so long as the present meagre 
tracery remains in the windows. 











SURROUNDINGS OF ST. PAUL'S 
CATHEDRAL. 


In the heart of the City, at the confluence of 
five of its busiest thoronghfares, there is a wide, 
expansive area, bound in by an ancient and 
heavy railing of iron, which, while it obstructs 
the free intercourse of traffic, disfigures the 
majestic fane that it was designed to adorn. 

On the north side, which, as it leads to the 
principal entrance and to the chapter-house 
opposite thereto, may be called the Via Sacra, 
a bar interdicts the passage of carriages, and 
the width of the driftway from Fleet-street, on 
the east end, is but 15 ft., increasing to 22 ft. 
in the average, but closing in again at the grand 





giate church, by virtue of a charterof James III., 
with a regular staff of officiating priests, and 


portal and circular steps to only 7 ft., and that 
| inclusive of two stone blecks. The rest of this 








THE WILTS ARCH.AZZOLOGICAL SOCIETY’S 
CONGRESS AT HUNGERFORD. 


THE members of the Wiltshire Archwological 
and Natural History Society held their annual 
congress at Hungerford a few weeks since, and 
examined the objects of interest to be met with in 
that town, and also in the villages dotted here and 
there at that end of the county of Wilts, Hunger- 
ford itself standing partly in Wilts and partly in 
Berks. 

At the general meeting it was stated in the 
report for the past year, that the total number 
of names on the books of the society was 331, 
and the finance report exhibited a balance of 
2501. in favour of the society. After the presi- 
dent, Sir John Awdry, had delivered an address, 
Mr. W. L. Barker read a paper “ On Hungerford.” 
Dinner was afterwards served in a marquee, at 
the Bear Hotel. Im the evening there was a 
conversazione in the town-hall, and Mr. H. 
Godwin, of Newbury, read “ Notes on a recent 
Visit to Wroxeter, the ancient City of Urico- 
nium.” This was followed by an essay on the 
“Ancient Earthwork Enclosures on the Downs, 
supposed to be Cattle-pens,” by Mr. Smith. 

The next day the members made an excursion 
to some churches and other buildings in the 
neighbourhood. The party first visited Chilton, 
where they examined the church. They then 
went to Littlecott House, Ramsbury Church, 
and the old Manor House, erected in brick, from 
Inigo Jones’s designs. This house belongs to Sir 
Robert Burdett, son of the celebrated Sir Francis 
Burdett, and resident in Paris : for nine years he 
has neither lived here himself nor allowed any 
one to tenant it. At Ramsbury Church there is 
a tablet bearing the names of members of the 
Burdett family, but the party were astonished 
to find that although Sir Francis Burdett and 
his wife were buried there (on the same day), 
nothing is visible recording that memorable 
fact, and they were informed by a parishioner 
that through some family differences, Miss 


it contained no less than thirty-six altars. At | causeway, along which are ranged many first- 
the time of the Reformation, this church was | rate shops and business houses for an extent of 
despoiled, but it did not suffer to the same about 250 yards to the opening of Cheapside, is 
extent as many similar edifices throughout in actuality a Strada Clausa, except for pedes- 
Scotland ; but the brass screens and other metal | trians, or for the access of wains so far only as 
details were sold by the civil authorities along | the central barrier, to return east or west by the 





Burdett Coutts is prevented from erecting in 
the chancel a memorial of her deceased parents. 


with many valuable articles of church farniture. 
The edifice was thereafter divided, by solid 


walls, into four separate churches, and parts of | 


it appropriated as a court of justice, a grammar- 
school, and an office for the city clerk. Charles I., 


while endeavouring to establish Episcopacy in| 


Scotland, ordained St. Giles’s to be the cathe-| 
dral of the diocese of Edinburgh, with a chapter 
of a bishop, dean, and twelve prebends; but it 
does not appear that active steps were ever 
taken to convert the interior into a cathedral, 
and it still remains divided into three churches, 
occupying respectively the nave, south transept, 
and choir, the north transept serving as a 
vestibule. As might be expected, the interior 
presents the usual concomitants of heavy gal- 
leries, blocking up the aisles, high pews, and 
other evil features. The gaunt, bare, plastered 
walls of the north transept are relieved by 
a few marble tablets of questionable design ; 
and in the south transept is an altar-tomb to 
the memory of the Regent Murray in the 
Elizabethan style, which has recently been 
restored under the superintendence of Mr. 
Cousins, the city architect. Many other monu- 
ments and brasses are said to have existed, but 
they have disappeared. 

Up till 1817 the exterior of the building was 
not interfered with, except by the erection of 
numerous small shops between the buttresses. 
These shops were called the Luckinbooths, and 
were occupied principally by jewellers and book- 
sellers. After the destruction by fire of the 
“ Parliament Close,” which stood immediately 
to the north of the church, and the erec- 
tion of the present “Parliament - square” 
in its stead, the luckinbooths were removed, 
and considerable alterations (they were called 


way they entered. ; ; 

| Qn the south side the traffic road is wider, in 
some parts, towards Cannon-street, being of 
ample breadth ; but at the east end it is cribbed 
and restricted in the most absurd way by the 
convolutions of the massive iron railing, which 
absolutely detracts from the building to which it 
ought to be subsidiary and ornamental. Theen- 
tire traffic of London is forced to take these two 
sides, the south being 250 yards, the east 170 
yards, making together 420 yards, and being 
170 yards in excess of the north line, which 
would, if opened, form a direct communication 
between the Bank and the West-End. Besides 
that, the Cannon-street line, which will soon be 
more crowded by the new street from Black- 
friars, requires separation in the torrents of 
traffic by Paul’s Chain. ; . 

If there were any symmetry in the iron 
railing, or if the inclosure were filled with 
gorgeous tombs, there might be some plea for 
the maintenance of an iron barrier so lethal to 
trade, so unsuited to the enormous carriage 
traffic of London; but there are, in fact, no 
tombs nor gravestones, except in the north-east 
angie; and the unrivalled cathedral would be 
much better viewed if this hideous fence were 
removed, and a line of low railing or light 
balustrade were drawn along a reserve, equable in 
width, to the extent of the portico steps, on the 
south and east sides, with perhaps a little wider 
but still equable reserve on the north side, and 
if the whole of this unused and desolate interior 
space were thrown into a grand piazza, for 
the use of the public, the accommodation of 
trade, and for the glory of Sir Christopher 
Wren’s grandest monument. : 

On the west side there is an extensive paved 





improvements in those days) were effected 


| Largo, or Campo Santo, near the centre whereof, 
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opposite to the grand west portal, stands the 
statue of Queen Anne: the new fence might be 
placed so as to enclose this handsome royal 
monument, with appropriate gates of entrance, 
if the Dean and Chapter should think such a 
reserve requisite for grounds where no inter- 
ments had ever been made. The rest would, in 
addition to the other surrounding liberated 
spaces, form an extensive and imposing area, 
from which the Cathedral could be viewed to 
advantage without an iron screen; and the few 
tombs that might be disturbed on parts of the 
south-east and north sides could be transferred 
to suitable mausolea in the new reserves, from 
their now levelled positions, where the names 
and legends are unnoticed, and for the most part 
illegible and undistinguishable; or a mural 
tablet inside the church, might more suitably 
reveal the names and designations of the trans- 
ferred remains. A uniform ground-line, with 
massive granite curb, and a continuous strong 
but light iron rail, would set off the edifice ; and 
the removal of the ovalar projections, opposite 
Doctors’ Commons and St. Paul’s School, would 
at same time clear the way and open the aspect. 
When St. Paul’s was first designed, the sur- 
rounding routes were ample to accommodate the 
commercial requirements of an age of pack- 
horses and small wains. Now both population 
and trade have increased, as the metropolis has 
alse extended, over twentyfold. It cannot be 
apprehended that the Church will stand in the 
way of great public requirements, or that they 
will uphold antiquated barriers which disfigure 
the cathedral whilst they cripple free inter- 
course. QuonpDaM. 








SMOKE AND SEWERAGE IN THE 
POTTERIES. 


A conrERENcE of members of the various 
governing bodies of the Potteries has been held 
at Stoke-on-Trent, for the purpose of considering 
the questions of the consumption of smoke and 
the disposal of sewage. The mayor of Henley 
presided, and there were present representatives 
from all the towns in the district. 

Alderman Boothroyd stated what had been 
done ‘in reference to the question of smoke by 
the Hanley town council. 


A committee, appointed by the council, had made in- 
quiries of twenty-nine towns, in ten of which the con- 
sumption of smoke was enforced ; in five of which smoke 
was partially consumed ; in thirteen of which the con- 
sumption of smoke had not been attempted, and one 
where not only had there been no attempt te enforce the 
consumption of smoke, but the town surveyor decl 
all ee to be “‘bosh.”” The result of the 
inquiries of the committee clearly proved that there were 
no trades carried on in this district but what might, to 
a considerable extent, consume the smoke at present 
evolved, 

The alderman then read a report of the com- 
mittee, in which the smoke-producing sources in 
the Potteries were classed, and the means of 
ensuring the consumption of smoke in the dif- 
ferent classes discussed. The most annoying 
and injurious source, and the most difficult to 
deal with was the calcining of ironstone. The 
smoke and gases from ironstone might be con- 
sumed by the adoption of Mr. John Ojers’s 
patent. Smoke from iron furnaces could be 
consumed by the adoption of plans which were 
named. The ovens and kilns in potteries could, 
the committee believed, be also dealt with, and 
to the advantage of the manufacturer, and there 
was no difficulty in regard to other chimneys. 
The Act could be at once applied to slip kilns 
and steam-engines, but as to ovens, it might be 
left a little longer, in order to ascertain what 
was best to be done with them. They would be 
better able to tell in six or eight months’ time 
what todo. 

After some discussion, it was resolved, with 
one dissentient,— 

“That the local governments be recommended to give 
notice that the smoke-consuming clauses of the Sanitary 
Act of 1866 be put in operation forthwith in the cases of 
slip kilns and engine chimneys, and such like chimneys, 
and that pottery ovens and ironworks’ chimneys be re- 
ferred to the C ber of Commerce and the Coal and 

Ironmasters’ Association,” 

A committee was then appointed to watch the 
carrying out of this Act in the cases in which it 
had been decided to recommend the enforcing 
of the smoke clauses, and also to deal with the 
question of fully carrying out the clauses by 
applying them at a future time to the chimneys 
at present excepted. 

The conference then went into the sewerage 
question, which was discussed at some length. 

At a meeting of the Henley Town Council the 
surveyor, Mr. Snaith, reported on both subjects 


what the committee (including himself and Mr. 
Boothroyd) had done, and what they recom- 
mended. On the subject of sewage, Mr. Booth- 
royd remarked, in the discussion which followed, 
that a district sewerage system would not be so 
formidable a matter as some people seemed to 
suppose, the estimate of Mr. Smith, the con- 
tractor, being something under 40,0001. for 
the sewer, without the purchase of the land: 
the surveyor said 32,000/. would suffice; and 
another member of the council stated that the 
Duke of Sutherland would take the sewage. 
The surveyor seems to have laid great stress 
upon the dry-earth system of treating excreta, 
but it was remarked that this system would in- 
volve them in considerable expense, and would 
not obviate the going of filth into the general 
sewerage system, and the pollution of the river. 
Regret was expressed that in the north of the 
district an outfall sewerage was likely to be 
opposed. 

The surveyor’s report was received, and the 
matter referred to the Town’s Improvement 
Committee. 








BIRMINGHAM. 


THE memorial stone of the new church of St. 
Nicholas, which is to serve a district of the 
parish of St. Stephen, has been laid by Mr. 
Frederick Elkington. The new church is to ac- 
commodate 600 persons. It consists of a nave 
with two aisles, a chancel, an organ, chapel, and 
vestry. The extreme length is 104 ft., and the 
extreme breadth of the nave and aisles 56 ft. 
The nave is 26 ft. wide, and 56 ft. high to the 
ridge. ‘The nave is separated from each aisle by 
five brick and stone arches, carried on columns 
of Bath stone. Above these arches is a lofty 
clearstory, by means of which the church will 
be principally lighted. The roof is of timber, 
and will be open to the ridge. The chancel is 
lighted by means of a large eastern window of 
five lights, the head of the window being filled 
with geometric tracery. The total height of the 
chancel is 50 ft. The church is being built 
almost entirely of brick, the bell-turret, copings, 
and east and west windows, and entrance door- 
way, being the only portions of the exterior 
which have stone dressings. The style is Geo- 
metric; but, from the nature of the material 
used, it differs from the old typical forms of that 
style. The total cost of the church will be about 
83,5501. The architects are Messrs. Martin & 
Chamberlain ; the contractors, Messrs. W. & J. 


ared| Webb. Messrs. Elkington give the site. 


The corner-stone of the new church of St. 
Augustine, Hagley-road, Edgbaston, has been 
laid by the Bishop of Worcester. The new 
church will be situated on a site given by Mr. 
Joseph Gillott, near the corner of Hagley and 
Rotton Park roads. It will be cruciform, and 
consist of a chancel, nave, north and south aisles, 
north and south transepts, &c. The internal 
measurement will be from the western door to 
the inside line of the apse, 122 ft.; from wall to 
wall of the aisles, 52 ft.10 in. Over the south 
transept a tower will be erected, and when the 
spire is built it will form the point of convergence 
of four avenues leading up to the church. The 
nave will be divided from the aisles by two 
arcades of five arches each, resting on round 
piers with carved capitals, and surmounted by 
clearstories. A plinth of Darley Dale stone will 
run round the base of the church, and over the 
plinth the wall will be of Box-ground stone, with 
occasional bands of Hamstead stone. Internally 
the church will be faced with grey and red 
Bromsgrove stone, piers and dressings of Corsham 
Down stone. The roof will be open, the arched 
ribs of the principals resting upon clustered 
shafts, with carved capitals. There will be 
accommodation for 700 persons. It is intended 
eventually to raise the spire to a height of 200 ft., 
but at first only 30 ft. of the tower will be 
erected. The cost will be 5,5001. Mr. Chatwin 
is the architect, and the builder is Mr. William 
Partridge. 

A new site for the Aston Union workhouse 
has been purchased in Luckcock’s-lane, near the 
Gravelly-hill Railway Station, containing about 
ten acres of land. Upon this it is intended 
ultimately to erect a new workhouse, with 
schools, infirmary, &c., complete. For the pre- 
sent, only a portion of the schools is erected. 
The work has been undertaken by Mr. Yeoville 
Thomason. 

The schools, when completed, will provide 





accommodation for 250 children, in the propor- 
tion of 100 boys, 100 girls, and 50 infants. The 


ventilation is arranged by a series of air trunks 
under the floor, with gratings in the floor to 
open and shut, and the foul air is passed off into 
extraction flues immediately underneath the 
ceilings. These are also covered with gratings 
to open and shut, the whole being of simple 
character, and not liable to get out of order. 

The water supply will ultimately (at present 
it is only temporary) form a part of an extensive 
scheme for supplying the entire house, and wil] 
be obtained from a deep well sunk on the pre. 
mises, and raised to cisterns placed at high 
levels by means of rotary pumps. The soft 
water from the roof is collected into extensive 
cisterns placed under the washhouse and laundry, 
capable of holding 10,000 gallons. The drainage, 
by reason of a good fall, is easily conveyed away 
to the agricultural land adjacent. 

Externally, the whole of the buildings are of 
red bricks, with blue bricks to all plinths, strings, 
arches, &c., and moulded bricks to the windows 
and principal cornice, with stone, where required, 
for constructive p All the roofs are 
covered with blue tiles; all the windows have 
double-hung sashes, as being superior to iron, 
Internally, the woodwork is stained and var. 
nished. The staircases are of stone, the pas- 
sages, &c., laid with quarries, and all day-rooms 
and dormitories boarded. All ornamentation is 
avoided. 

The cost of the whole, including engineers’ 
work for the water-supply, boundary-walls, roads, 
and approaches, was estimated at 8,500l.; but 
as this was in excess of the borrowing powers 
of the guardians as allowed by Act of Parlia- 
ment, it was determined until the full amount 
could be obtained to omit the dining-hall, in- 
fants’ rooms, a portion of the offices, palisading, 
&. The present outlay has therefore been 
limited to 5,2001. The works have been carried 
out by Messrs. Jeffrey & Pritchard, of this town, 
under the superintendence of the architect. 

The Board of Governors of the Children’s 
Hospital in Steelhouse-lane have resolved to 
lease, for ninety-nine years, a piece of ground in 
Steelhouse-lane, on which to build a new de- 
partment of their hospital for out-patients. 








OXFORD IMPROVEMENTS. 


Tue local papers, as usual, report progress on 
the architectural and building improvements of 
the city. These seem to show @ gradual pro- 
gressive movement, and a determination, on the 
part of the University especially, to renovate 
and restore what was becoming dilapidated,—an 
example which the city itself has not been slow 
to imitate. We cannot just now enter into the 
numerous improvements recorded in the local 
Jowrnal and Herald; but we may select two 
or three as a specimen, and first of the Uni- 
versity :— 
The important work of rebuilding the greater 
portion of Balliol College, and the Master's 
Lodgings, which was contemplated last year, has 
been vigorously proceeded with. The old build. 
ings in Broad-street were pulled down in April 
last, and rapid progress is being made in the 
erection of the new ones, as upwards of @ 
hundred men are employed upon the works. 
Miss Brackenbridge gives the sum of 20,000l. 
towards the und ing. The new building is 
not raised to a sufficient height to enable one to 
judge of what its peculiarities will be, but it 1 
intended to build a finer front than the old one, 
to make a higher and more elaborate tower, and 
there will be some Oriel windows less confined 
than in the previous structure. The architect 18 
Mr. Waterhouse, and the builders are Messrs- 
Brass & Co., London. 
In addition to the library of All Saints’ College, 
a law library has been formed, consisting of @ 
room 50 ft. long and 16 ft. wide. It has an open 
timber roof, with panels of glass, and a glass. 
ceiling at the line of collar-beam. Mr. Bruton 
was the architect, and Mr. Wyatt the builder. 
The completion of Worcester College Chapel 
restoration is being proceeded with. All that. 
remained to be done was the laying of a new 
floor down the centre, from the entrance to the 
altar, and this work is being done by Messrs. 
Fisher & Harland, of London. It is being exe- 
cuted in a most costly and elaborate manner, and 
some portion of it is laid down; but the nature 
of the design is of so complex a nature that 
much time must necessarily elapse before it 18 
completed. The principal material used 1s 
polished marble, arranged in the form of tesse- 





lated pavement, and the figures in the portions 
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now finished represent SS. Gregory, Austen, | the trustees were under of obtaining the approval 
Ambrose, and Jerome. | both of the authorities of the Tailors’ Benevolent 

A work of considerable importance and diffi- | Institution and of the Charity Commissioners 
culty has been executed at the Radcliffe Library. by whom its affairs were for the time ad- 
It having been ascertained that the rain found | ministered. But at length all difficulties were 
its way through the roof into the interior of the | overcome, and the works commenced. A portion 
building, under the direction of Mr. Gutch, the | of the school-buildings is now rapidly approach- 
architect to the Radcliffe Trustees, and Mr. | ing completion, and will be used as a temporary 
Thomas were instructed to ascertain the cause. | chapel until the fands for the permanent struc- 
They found that the lead was perforated in| ture are raised. As 620 persons can be seated 
several places from the top of the eupola to the | in the school-room, it will answer its immediate 
bottom of the dome, which terminates at the | purpose in a very efficient manner for some time 
parapet where visitors generally have access to.| to come. Stock brick and Bath stone are the 


The trustees held a meeting to consider the sub- 
ject, and they directed Mr. Thomas to execute 
the necessary repairs. He then found that the 
injury to the lead was confimed to those parts of 
the roof where it was in contact with the oak 
supports. In those places a gallate of lead was 
formed,—a subject known to chemists as a com- 
bination of gallic acid, the active principle of 
oak, and lead. The lead had been destroyed in 
those parts where there were pins of oak, and 
nowhere else. The more arduous portion of the 
task of executing the necessary repairs arose from 
the difficulty of erecting scaffolding to the 
injured parts, but this was effected, and the 
whole work has been carried out without acci- 
dent. As it is an established fact that it is im- 


materials employed for the exterior of the school- 
buildings, which, though plain, are of a sub- 
stantial character. It is proposed to open this 
first instalment of the premises on the last day 
of the present month. 

Mr. Hobson, of the Adelphi, is the builder. 








REPORTS OF MEDICAL OFFICERS 
OF HEALTH. 


St. James's, Westminster.— Dr. Lankester’s 
report treats fully of what was done last year 
versus cholera in the parish of St. James, West- 
,minster. The mortality of 1866 was 769, or 





practicable to place oak in contact with lead, | thirty-seven in excess of the average for ten 
mahogany is now being generally substituted. | years; but this was not owing to cholera, for 
It is impossible to visit any of the suburbs of | during the quarter when it was prevalent in 
Oxford without observing the spirit with which London the death-rate was less than in any of 
building operations are being carried out, and | the other quarters of the year: so much for 
the formidable list of applications to the Loca! | active sanitary warfare with this deadly epidemic. 
Board at every meeting of that body, for per-| Sudden cold Dr. Lankester regards as a more 

mission to erect new dwellings, is conclusive | deadly influence than any other. 
evidence that before many years have elapsed| §t. Marylebone. —Dr. Whitmore states that 
the City of Oxford will have entirely outgrown sanitary work of every kind has greatly pro- 
its original bounds with greater rapidity than | gressed, and is still progressing with accelerated 
almost any other town, the manufacturing speed im this parish. The type of the cholera 
districts excepted. East, west, north, and south,’ was net of that formidable kind which has 
the same progress is perceptible. | heretofore distinguished it; and no doubt if 
| Sanitary progress dees continue it would become 








MR. E. L. BETTS, THE CONTRACTOR. 


Tue inhabitants of Maidstone and its vicinity | 
have presented an address to Mr. E. L. Betts, on 
the occasion of his departure from Preston Hall. | 
It expresses “deep regret at the circumstances | 
connected with the cause of your departure, and 

heir deepest sympathy with you under misfor- 
tunes so rarely paralleled, and so equally un- 
merited. During a period of nineteen years you 
have often been the originator, and always the | 
promoter, of every measure that would tend to) 
advance the science of agriculture, and elevate 
the character of the labouring poor. 


| still less and less formidable. There were fifty 
deaths, however, from cholera, and 175 from 
diarrhwa. The overcrowding and deficiencies in 
ventilation in the dwellings of the poorer classes 
are much dwelt on in this report, together with 
the practical difficulties in the way of satisfactory 
amendment :— 

**If the amount of cubic oon necessary to health 
respiration be allotted for each inmate <2 house, bow 
many thousands in this metropolis will find themselves 
without a home to shelter them? In the poorer and 
more densely po ted districts of St. Marylebone there 
are numbers of long dreary streets, the houses of which 
consist of not more than six or eight rooms. For the 
most part each separate room is tenanted by a separate 


| family ; and, in many, the cubic space afforded to each 


inmate does not exceed 200 cubic feet : in some instances 


By you that have come under my notice, it has been less than 


schools have been erected, reading-rooms opened, | 100 ft. N wa fang any at all conversant with sanitary 


old charities have been sustained, and new ones | 
established ; your aims have been directed to} 
the relief of the sick, and the support of the | 
needy. What you and Mrs. Betts effected in| 
the parish of Aylesford alone entitles you to the | 


subjects well knows that each adult person requires at 
least from 350 to 400 cubic feet of house-room, some idea 
may be formed of the exodus that will ensue if the require- 
ment be granted ; and yet every consideration of health 
and personal safety shows its absolute necessity.”’ 


Mile-end, Old-town.—Dr. Corner, like others | 


}months. The poor are generally but too ill off 
as regards warmth of bed and other clothing: 
hence chiefly their inveterate propensity to 
stuff up everything in the shape of ventilators 
whether accidental ones or intentional. Then 
again, what medical authorities tell us as 
to the deadly effects of cold on health (espe- 
cially amongst the ill-fed) must be well con- 
sidered, and above all else the evils of draughts. 
To ventilate a room properly without incurring 
the risk of suffering from draughts, especially in 
winter, is no easy matter. Still, approximations 
may be made to a more satisfactory state of 
matters than as yet exists; and with judgment 
and great discretion much may be farther done 
to improve the health of the people even in the 
most crowded localities till more and better 
accommodation be supplied to them in future 
years, as it is earnestly to be hoped it will. 


: 





OLD BEWICK, NORTHUMBERLAND. 


A sMaLL Norman chapel at the foot of a 
heather-elad hill in the parish of Eglingham, 
that has long lain in ruins, has been recently 
restored, and was opened for the celebration of 
worship on the 4th instant. On the top of the 
hill there is a Celtic camp, in the form of a 
semi-circular entrenchment, with a double fosse 
and valium, and at the foot, as we have said, 
lies the pretty little Norman relic in question, 
as open to the skies and as deserted as the 
camp of the ancient Britons. All around the 
country is one vast undulation of hills and 
moors. The village of Old Bewick is three 
miles distant from the parish church, and it has 
long been in contemplation to restore the chapel 
for the convenience of the inhabitants. As the 
population in 1851 only numbered 191 souls, it 
has been a work of time to gather the required 
funds together. It is about twenty years ago 
that a report and designs for the restoration 
were first procured from Mr. Hardwick, who has 
now carried out the work. The chapel consists 
of a nave with a chancel which has an apsidal 
east end. To this has been added a small vestry 
at the west end of the north side, and a small 
porch in @ corresponding position on the south 
side. The windows of the north and south 
sides, and in the apse, are remarkably small : 
they have been filled with stained glass by 
Messrs. Clayton & Bell. Those at the west end 
are somewhat larger and have a small rose 
window above them. The roofs are open- 
timbered, and covered with slates. The sittings 
are of white wood varnished. There is a small 
stone retabulum at the back of the communion- 
table. The most pleasing feature of the struc- 
ture is the beantiful tint which exposure for 
centuries on the moorland air has given the 
interior stone-work as well as that generally sub- 
mitted to external influences. The ornamented 
north arch into the chancel, and the small second 
| arch over the apse, with the rest of the masonry, 





gratitude of its inhabitants, leaving marks in| of his colleagues, feels this to be one of thechief! have been toned down into a silver-grey colour 


strong characters not easily effaced.” Mr. E. L.| 
Betts, replying from Betchworth, says :—| 
“QObliged as I have been by adverse circum- | 
stances to leave a place so long cherished as a 
home, it is no small gratification to see my 
efforts to fulfil the duties of my position have 
been so generally and spontaneously acknow- | 
ledged and appreciated, not only by my more | 
intimate friends, but by so many with whom I 
have not the honour of a personal acquaintance. | 
I trust ere long again to become a resident in | 
my native county, to which I am bound by so 
many ties.” 








NEW WESLEYAN CHAPEL AND 
SCHOOLS, PRINCE OF WALES ROAD, 
HAVERSTOCK HILL. 


Towarps the close of last year a plot of land, 
of about half an acre in extent, adjoining the 
Tailors’ Benevolent Institution, in the Prince of 
Wales road, was, after some negotiation, obtained 
by a body of trustees, who proposed to erect 
upon it a Wesleyan chapel and schools. Mr. 
E. Hoole, of Craven-street, was appointed archi- 
tect, and received instructions to prepare de- 
signs for a chapel, to accommodate at least 
1,000 worshippers, with schools for the education 
of 500 children. After vacillating for a short 
time between the Classical and Gothic styles, 
the trusteeg chose the latter, and the plans were 
accordingly prepared and adopted. Some con- 


difficulties in the way of sanitary amendment. 
The new regulations, he observes,— 


“* Must be carried into effect judiciously and with much 
tact and discretion : this course has — been my aim, 
to ensure that the sanitary measures are efficiently carried 
out, without at the same time creating opposition or 
annoyance to the owner or occupier by unreasonable or 
impossible demands. I believe this system has been most 
effective in staying the progress of diseases by destroyin 
their infectious properties in the places where they had 
become fixed. Recently, in the west ward of this hamiet 
where fever has been very prevalent for several months, 
have observed many marked instances of the success of the 
course pursued, whereas in houses in which such measures 
had not been adopted the disease continued to extend.” 

**A labouring man sleeping, or rather narcoticizing, 
with his wife and family in a room allowing from 50 to 160 
cubic feet of air to each person, and without the most 
ordinary provision for ventilation, becomes totally unfitted 
for his work, and unable, however willing, to bring to his 
aid sufficient vigour and spirit to attempt to raise himself 
and family from their condition of poverty, misery, and 
dependence, In this way the statistics of pauperism are 
increased,” 

*T am fully conscious of the difficulties in the way of a 
speedy and perfect remedy for these evils, but seeing that 
they are literally the cause of so much disease and death, 
I think we ought, so far as we may reasonably be 
expected, endeavour to mitigate them, and to this end we 
ean do much.” 


If it be impracticable, in the meantime, to 
carry out the restrictions as to cubic space which 
ought to constitute the ideal to be more or less 
approximated to, according to circumstances, 
then to supplement shortcomings in this respect 
the powers of sanitary officers to compel the 
making of as efficient arrangements for venti- 
lation as possible in bedrooms ought to be 
very great. Here too, however, another diffi- 





siderable delay was occasioned by the necessity 


kculty presents itself, especially in the winter 


that is particularly in keeping. On the exterior 
this effect is not so noticeable, the new slates 
intruding modern associations. A single bell- 
| turret strides the point of junction between nave 
|and chancel. About 120 persons can be acoom- 
| modated with seats in this secluded and interest- 
ing relic of old times. Such of our readers as 
may be travelling northwards in these tourists’ 
days, and visiting the unique herd of wild cattle 
in Chillingham Park, will be within a knapsack- 
walk of old Bewick; and within sight of other 
Celtic encampments, specimens of the newly- 
found inscribed stones, and of a natural cave 
called Cateranes’ Hole, formed by a fissure in a 
freestone rock which descends to a great depth 
at an angle of 15 degrees. 





THE COURT-YARD OF THE INDIA 
OFFICE, WESTMINSTER. 


THE India Office, as all must know, forms 
part of the new pile of Government offices 
fronting Downing-street, St. James’s Park, and 
Charles-street. The main entrance to it is from 
this latter street. The accompanying engravings 
illustrate the Court-yard, a rectangle in plan, 
about 115 ft. in length, and 60 ft. in breadth, 
which occupies a nearly central position in the 
building, and affords means of light and air to 
a large number of the rooms in the north, east, 
and west sides, and to a portion of the main 
corridor on the south side. 
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The general design of the architecture con- 
sists of three stories of engaged columns and 
piers supporting arches; the upper story being 
much more richly ornamented than the lower 
stories. On the south side the columns are 
detached, and are double. Above the third story 
are a plain frieze, with slabs of red granite, in- 
laid, and a cornice: this entablature breaks for- 
ward over the columns, and has large scroll 
shields on the projections. The top of the cor- 
nice is crowned by a balustrade. The ends are 
occupied by open loggiw, two stories in height, 
the columns and arches corresponding with those 


in the main structure. On the ground and first | 


floors the arches are all filled with glass between 
the piers, excepting on the south side, where the 
columns are two in depth, and the windows 
are here fitted to iron stancheons between the 
columns. The upper story all round has two- 
light windows, a baluster-looking mullion of rich 


INNER COURT OF THE INDIA OFFICE. 











|enhanced by the introduction of this red and 
grey granite, and further by the frieze of the 
| Doric story being in Della Robbia ware, the 
{ground of which is of a greenish grey, with 
enrichments of toned white, and the frieze of the 
| Ionic order is partially of tiles and of mosaic, the 
' prevailing colours of which are blue, and shades 
|of yellow and brown. In the spandrels of the 
;arches of the Doric story are moulded fluted 
| dises with red centres, and in those of the Ionic 
| story are panels similar in material and colours 
to the Della Robbia frieze below, with a fret 
} border of red tesserae. 

The cornice of the Corinthian story forms an 
/impost for the arches above. These arches are 
| deeply recessed and coffered, and in them is 
| placed a series of busts of celebrated worthies, 
{both civil and military, connected with the 
‘Indian empire, beginning with Admiral Watson 
and Lord Macartney, and including heroes of 


design separating the lights. The total height recent historical renown, as Havelock, Clyde, 


from the floor of the court-yard to the top of the 
balustrade is about 80 ft. 
The whole of the work is constructed of Port- 


and Lawrence. The back-ground of the busts is 
‘in each case formed by a large escallop shell 
| with a branch of laurel and oak on either side. 


land stone; the Doric columns and pilasters of | The total number of these busts is twenty-eight. 


the lower story, the Ionic columns and pilasters | 


and the pedestal dies of the second story, being 
all of Peterhead red granite, with the caps and 
bases of the columns of red Mansfield stone. 


Amongst the architectural ornaments are 
;introduced representations of the fruits and 
| flowers of India. 


| At the four angles of the court are niches, | George Smith & Co., of Pimlico. The w 


Part of Upper Story Enlarged. 





neat 


WE 


are Cornwallis and Clive, by Mr. Nicholls; and 
Warren Hastings and Teignmouth by the haud 
of Mr. Phyffers, who has also produced the four 
sculptured panels in high relief representing 
striking incidents in Indian history, and the 
shields of arms near them. 

The loggia on both the ground and first floors 
have tesselated pavements of Maw’s tiles, by 
Messrs. Simpson & Sons, of the Strand, by whom 
also the mosaic frieze was executed. The access 
to these is through four arched openings on eacs 
floor, richly decorated with carving, and in the 
jambs and arches are arabesque panels in low 
relief. 

The court-yard is occupied on the basement- 
story by record-rooms, above which is a floor of 
tiles. “A terrace-walk crosses the centre of the 
court-yard, both longitudinally and transversely. 

The court-yard was used, it will be remeui- 
bered, as a ball-room on the occasion of the 
entertainment given to the Sultan by the Indiao 
Government, when its merits were brought out 
very prominently under the aspect of interior 
decoration. 

The Della Robbia frieze was produced by 
Messrs. Minton, Hollins, & Co. Mr. Earp executed 
the carving,and Mr. Protat modelled the busts 


in the upper story. The builders were Messrs. 
hole of 


The columns of the upper story are of dark grey | whicharefilled with statues: thefourontheground- | this, as well as the interior of the India Oitive 
; floor are of Marquis Hastings, Minto, Amberst, | generally, has been executed from the designs © 


granite, from the neighbourhood of Aberdeen, 


with caps and bases of grey Dean Forest stone. | and Wellesley, sculptured by Mr. Protat: those | Mr. M. Digby Wyatt, under the superintendence 
The effect of the architecture is considerably ‘on the first-floor, immediately above the others, | of Mr. Daniel Ruddle, the clerk of the works. 
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INTERIOR OF PRESTON TOWN HALL. 


THE interior of the new town-hall at Preston, 
recently opened, displays a considerable amount 
of decoration. The entrance-hall, which is on 
a level with the ground-floor, is approached by 
a triple archway. The ceiling is composed of 
highly decorated cast-iron girders, which support 
the stone landing above. The flooring is laid on 
tiles, 12 in. square, of Hoptonwood and red Mans- 
field stone, alternately laid. The grand stair- 
case turns to the right and left, and after 
passing up a flight of steps the landing ap- 
proaching the Guildhall is reached. Looking 
westward from this point there is observed on 
the wall which divides the staircase from the main 
portion of the building, an allegorical representa- 
tion of Industry, having on the left hand an aHegori- 
cal illustration of Manufactures, and on the right 
an allegorical illustration of Commerce. Beneath 
the allegorical representations are full-length 
portraits of Caxton, Columbus, Raleigh, Linnzns, 
Arkwright, Watt, Sir R. Peel, Dalton, George 
Stephenson, and Wheatstone, each bearing a 
device. Leaving the grand staircase by the 
east, the great hall is approached. The room 
is 82 ft. 6 in. by 54 ft.* The height 
from the floor to the apex of the roof is 48 ft. 
There is a spacious gallery on the south side, 
approached by a corridor running along the east 
side. The gallery is 69 ft. long and 15 ft. wide ; 
and it is calculated that, exclusive of the accom- 
modation for performers and others, about 1,100 
persons can be seated in the room. At each 
gable there is a circular window. The east 
window contains seven compartments, and in 
the centre is one bearing the arms of the 
county of Lancaster. There are also emblazon- 
ments of the arms of Preston, Liverpool, Man- 
chester, Clitheroe, Wigan, and Lancaster. The 
west window has also seven compartments. The 
centre bears the arms of the United Kingdom, and 
surrounding it are the arms of England, Ireland, 
and Scotland, and the first Lancastrian 
sovereigns,—Henry IV., Henry V., and Henry 
VI. The other windows are all formed of stained 
glass, each window having alternately a medal- 
lion containing the arms of the borough of Pres- 
ton, and the red rose of Lancaster. In the 
circles above the large windows are emblazoned 
the arms of Blackburn, Bolton, Burnley, Roch- 
dale, Stockport, Oldham, Salford,and Warrington. 
In acircular opening on the west sidearerepresen- 
tations of the heads of Henry 1V., Henry V., and 
Henry VI. Beneath the spring of the roof are 
portraits of the following celebrities :—Purcell, 
Mozart, Handel, Beethoven, Mendelssohn, Fara- 
day, Humboldt, Sir Humphrey Davy, Newton, 
Bacon, Herschell, Clive, Cook, Sir J. Franklin, 
Dr. Livingstone, Nelson, Wellington, Michel- 
angelo, Raffaelle, Titian, Reynolds, Flaxman, 
Wren, Gibbon, Goldsmith, Dr. Johnson, Addison, 
Macaulay, Chaucer, Shakspeare, Milton, Scott, 
Byron, Barns, Hunter, Harvey, Cuvier. On the 
west side, within the space devoted to the gal- 
lery, are also the shields and names of several 
benefactors to the town. The gallery is divided 
from the main roof by an arcade of four bays. 
The front of the gallery is open. The ceiling is 
supported by five pairs of principals, which are 
moulded, stained, and varnished. The ceiling 
of the main part of the hall is divided into 120 
panels with carved ribs. The roof is supported 
on the south side by fluted iron columns. The 
orchestra is on the north side. On leaving the 
Guildhall by the principal entrance, the retiring- 
rooms for ladies and for gentlemen are passed, 
and on the right is a room to be devoted to com- 
mittees connected with the Town Council. The 
lobby running between this room and the landing 
is richly vaulted. On the left, at the north end 
of the edifice, is the mayor’s parlour, containing 
the arms of the present mayor (Mr. Birley), the 
arms of the Guild mayor (Mr. Parker), and the 
arms of the borough, which are carved on the stone 
fire-place. In the lobby approaching the council 
chamber the vaulted ceiling is filled in with Long- 
ridge blue stone and Bath stone alternately. At 
the north-eastern angle, and nearly facing the 
mayor’s parlour, is the council chamber, which 
is 35 ft. long, 25 ft. broad, and 16 ft. 6 in. high. 
Tt is lighted by five two-light windows. The 
cornice consists of wood ; and immediately under 
it, on the right side, is a coloured band, contain- 
ing on shields the arms of all the known Guild 
mayors of the borough, from 1328 to 1862, in- 
clusive. Between each shield are three red 
roses, representing the historic rose of Lancaster, 
with the word “ Lancastria” on the twisted 





* The Exchange-room is 82 ft, 6 in. by 39 ft. 





riband underneath. On the left side is a similar 
number of vacant shields, intended for the arms 
of future Guild mayors. The chimney-piece 
consists of carved red Mansfield stone, supported 
by Rouge Royal marble pillars, and surmounted 
by a shelf of Irish green marble. In the centre 
of the carved work are the borough arms. 
Leaving the council chamber, and proceeding in 
@ southerly direction, a large committee-room is 
approached, measuring 26 ft. by 21 ft., lighted 
by two two-light square-headed windows. The 
chimney-piece is a handsome one, and bears at 
each side the borough arms. The vestibule, 
which is immediately opposite the entrance to 
the Guild-hall, has a floor of inlaid marble, 
variously coloured. Over the doorway leading 
to the Guild-hall is a sculptured allegorical 
representation of Music; over the gentlemen’s 
retiring-room is a representation of Painting; 
over the ladies’ retiring-room, Sculpture; and 
over the committee-room, Architecture. Over 
the door of the council chamber the borough 
arms are sculptured. The sky-light over the 
vestibule is filled with various heraldic shields ; 
and the sky-light over the landing contains the 
arms of the mayors of the borough since the 
passing of the Municipal Reform Act. On the 
walls of the vestibules are representations of 
Peace and War, on land and at sea; and, run- 
ning along the ceiling, is a representation of one 
of the Guild festivals. Beneath the mayor’s 
parlour, on the first story, is the town clerk’s 
office, with accommodation for his clerks adjoin- 
ing. Under the council chamber is the office of the 
borough treasurer, and he has also a room for his 
clerks. The ground-floor contains the Merchants’ 
Exchange. The ceiling is vaulted, and is sup- 
ported by eight large polished granite pillars, with 
carved capitals in Penswick stone. The responds 


to the granite pillars are sixteen in number, and | 


are formed of Devonshire marble. The Exchange 
also contains two hooded chimney-pieces, very 
elaborately carved, and containing in the centre 
the borough arms, supported by angels bearing 
shields, and also by small pillars of Rouge Royal 
marble. 








TOWN v. COUNTRY. 


Srr,—I was very much struck with a little 
passage of criticism in the Builder of September 
18th. A North-Northamptonshire rector, whom 
you properly corrected, was proved guilty and 
convicted, in the first place, of the sin of omission 
in showing himself ignorant of the author’s very 
name; and, secondly, of the sin of commission 
in mangling and mis-quoting the beautiful and 
highly-suggestive line in Cowper,— 

* God made the country, and man made the town,” 


Being struck with your criticism, I fella thinking 
on the subject; and soon began to remember 
that I had somewhere read an elaborate argu- 
ment against the poet’s aphorism regarded as a 
philosophical truth. In fact, I remembered to 
have seen it laid down somewhere as an indis- 
putable proposition, that God made the town as 
well as the country! I could not, at the moment, 
call to mind the author’s name; nor could I 
recollect the precise phraseology in which it was 
expressed. Indeed, I could not lay my hands on 
the passage for several days; and I may as well 
tell you the process of reasoning by which I 
ultimately discovered it; for it may be useful 
to other people of short or failing memory like 
myself. F : 

Being kept awake one night with the violence 
of the equinoctial gales, this paradox (for such I 
more than suspected it to be) came, like an un- 
bidden guest, into “the chamber of my inmost 
thoughts,” Who was its author? Where could 
I have read it? I could not tell. After a long 
taxing of my fugitive and somewhat treacherous 
memory, I hit at length on the idea of writing 
out the problem by the old process of syllogistic 
reasoning, which I proceeded to do as follows. 
I do not know that the method is strictly accurate; 
but it did the business :— 

Proposition I.— 

**God made the country, 
Man made the town.”’—Cowper, 

These conjoined propositions I regarded as 
indisputable. 

Proposition II.— 

**God made the country, 
God made the town,” —Unkxown, 


First premiss admitted ; second, quere. : 
Argument.—If God made the town (uni- 
versaliter) He made every part of the town 





(particularibit). Therefore God made Hounds- 
ditch or Bethnal-green—which is absurd. 

Proposition II].—Author’s (unknown) mean- 
ing must have been that God, through man, made 
the town. 

Argument.—But God, through man, also made 
part of the country (fields, gardens, trees). In- 
consequential, therefore, and incomplete. 

Proposition IV. Author’s (unknown) meaning 
must have been that God made man, and man 
made the town. 

Such, I supposed, must have been the iden- 
tical language. And now for the author. On 
the principle of excluded middle this proposition 
signifies that God is the maker of the town,—is 
responsible for the errors of the town—in one 
word, that God made Bethnal Green. But no 
account is taken of man’s responsibility and 
free-will. Accordingly, it is simply a distorted 
phase of the doctrine of inevitable necessity, 
of which there is an old, vid illustration in exist- 
ence, {The woman that Thou gavest me,” &., 
Gen. iii. 12.] I then proceeded upon the 
exhaustive method :— 

Proposition V. No English author could have 
written this. 

Proposition VI. No German author would. 

Proposition VII. It must, therefore, have been 
a French author. 

Argument.—Voltaire? No. D’Alembert ? No. 
Rousseau? Very likely. 

Bot Roussean died in 17—, and Cowper 
published his “Task” in 1782. It must be, 
then, a modern writer of his school, or the 
schools which sprang from his philosophy. 

Argument.—A. The Pantisocratist. B. The 
Egalitaires. C. The Socialistes. Probably 
Fourier. 

Proposition VIII.—That Fourier was in all 
probability the author of the dogma that God 
made man and man made the town. (See “Le 
Phalanctére”’). 

At this stage of the argument I fell 
asleep. Next morning I discovered, not that 
Fourier or the French socialists had evolved 
from the tremendous depths of their perverted 
consciousness this formidable dogma; but, to my 
great surprise and astonishment, that it had 
sprung—fully armed like Minerva from the fore- 
head of Jove—from the fertile imagination of a 
Scotch political economist! My deductions, it 
is proper to state, were to some extent correct 
with regard to the school from which it had 
emanated. For, while searching in a volume in 
which, as I now recollected, were discussed certain 
doctrines of the French socialists, I stumbled 
across the very passage I wanted. You will 
find it in Mr. Stirling’s translation of Frederick 
Bastiat’s well-known “Harmonies of Political 
Economy ”* (at p. 36 of the Introduction). I 
have ventured to transcribe it for you literally, 
and I have quoted a few lines of the context 
in order to render the passage intelligible :— 

“ Bastiat was not one of those pessimists who 
persist in looking at the existing fabric of 
society as if it were some ill-made, ill-going 
clock, requiring constantly to be wpund up, and 
to have its springs adjusted, its wheels lubri- 
cated, and its hands altered and set right. Far 
from this, he regarded society as a self-acting, 
self-regulating mechanism, bearing the stamp of 
the Divine hand by which it was constructed, 
and subject to laws and checks not less wise, 
not less immutable, not less trustworthy than 
the laws which govern the inanimate and material 
world. 

‘God made the country, but man made the 
towns’ [sic in originalis], was the exclamation of 
an amiable but a morbid poet. He might as well 
have said, ‘God made the blossom, but beeg 
made the comb.’ Reason asks, Who, then, 
made the bees? Who made man, with all his 
noble instincts, and admirable inventive reason- 
ing and reflective faculties ? 

A manlier, because a juster, philosophy en- 
abled Bastiat rather to say with Edmund Burke, 
‘ Art is man’s nature.’ Looking at the existing 
fabric and mechanism of society, and the beau- 
tifal harmony of the economic laws which regu- 
late it, he could see nothing to warrant constant 
legislative tampering with the affairs of trade. 
He had faith in moral and material progress 
under the Empire of Freedom. Sweeping away 
all Socialist Utopias and artificial systems of 
social organization, he pointed to society as it 
exists, and exclaimed, ‘Digitus Dei est hic.” 
Unlike the sickly poet, he believed that the same 
good and wise Being who created both town and 
country upholds and sustains them both; and 








* 8yo. London: John Murray. 186), 
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that the laws of value and exchange, left to 
their own free and bemeficent action, are as 
much His ordinance as the laws of motion, 
attraction, or chemical affinity.” 

I will not take up more of your valuable space 
with pointing out the fallacies which underlie 
this argument. When the astute author has got 
the length of com ing the difference be- 
tween the instincts of bees and the reason of 
mankind, I shall then condescend to break a 
lance with him in defence of the fine philosophy 
and high-toned morality of Cowper. In the 
meantime I conclude by quoting, with your 
permission, a few more lines of the noble passage 
which, in my opinion, deserves, to be written 
in letters of gold :— 

“God made the country and man made the town : 
What wonder then that health and virtue, gifts 
That can alone make sweet the bitter draught 
That life holds out to all, should most abound, 

And least be threaten’d in the fields and groves ?” 
The Task, — ii, 
US. 





THE RAILWAY COMMISSION FOR 
IRELAND. 


A CORRESPONDENT writes,—I suppose you ob- 
served the appointment of the Railway Commis- 
sion for Ireland. There are some good names 
amongst them, but it appears to me there is no 
representative of the cheap railway system 
alluded to in your recent paper on the subject. 
I think on all these commissions all interests 
should be represented, otherwise it will be all 
one-sided, and not satisfy modern requirements ; 
and surely those men who have helped to get our 
English system of railways into their present fix 
are not exactly the men to help the Irish out of 
theirs. The present Government have been toler- 
ably fortunate in their selection of men for their 
public commissions ; but I think in this instance 
they have omitted an essential element of the 


inquiry; as I presume it is the intention to| 


belster up that which has been shown to be 
utterly rotten and unworthy, as dividends prove. 





SOUTHWARK PARK. 


S1z,—I regret very much that you should be misinformed 
as to the progress of New Southwark Park. I have seen 
the same statement elsewhere, and took no notice of it; 
but, when such a paragraph becomes inserted (in all good 
faith) in the Builder, it is a very different thing. Then it 
acquires importance, 

park is not “rapidly approaching completion ;”’ it 
is not much more than begun. No “gardeners and 
labourers are employed in laying out the flower-beds and 
walks, and in transplanting young trees, evergreens, and 
floweringshrubs.”’ Sofar from its being true that “the walks 
are gravelled and completed; ’’ they are not, except here 
and there a bit at the side of the partially-formed road, 
even commenced. So far from its or true that ‘it is 


expected the park will be opened to the’public on or about | 


Christmas,” it is, on the contrary, expected that two or 
three Chri must come before that “ opening” 


occurs. 
It has been publicly stated that ‘the works of the | 
Southern Embankment are nearly completed.” You are | 


aware that the total contract for that embankment is 
309,0001, ; and, bythe engineer's report to the Metropolitan 


Board, the progress of that work to the Ist instant was | 


(including 23,8702. for materials on the ground) 139,780/., 
leaving 170,000/. to do! 

My heart is so set on the rapid improvement of London, 
that I could not allow the above-mentioned paragraph 
about Southwark Park to stand in the bui/der without a 
word. Apnsguz Lasore Nisin, 





CONCRETE WALLING AND THE 
BUILDING ACT. 


Sr1z,—There is something so questionable in the quasi- 


| above subject, which appeared in your journal of the 11th 


eommon brickwork, and of aes thickness about one- 
half the price. The common brick absorbs about 20 per 
eent. of water. The concrete wall does not absorb one- 
quarter that quantity.” Further, he remarks that the 
principle of conerete construction is that “‘ everything is 
made, as it were, a monolith.” Yet such, we arenow gravely 
informed, is not properly bended, although the cohesive 
strength, as in some coneretes manufactured by M. 
Coignet, is often something enormous. Even flat roofs of 
wide » are formed of concrete, without what Mr. 
Chadwick elsewhere notes, ‘ the insecurity of numerous 
mere common mortar joints;” and t 1 
dwellings erected by the Emperor of the French, with 
others in this country, practically exemplify the value of 
the system. s 

Next, turning to the Building Act, as you, sir, who had 
something to tell the Institute about concrete thirty years 
ago, and can speak officially on the Act, indicate, “ the 
construction of conerete houses is not prevented by it,” 
One section provides that,—‘“ Every wall constru 
brick, stone, or other similar substances, shall be properly 
bonded and solidly put together with mortar or cement.” 
That concrete walls fulfil these conditions appears mani- 
fest from Mr. Chadwick’s report. If they are out of the 
Act, it must surely be because their bond is more effectual 
than that contemplated in it. ‘‘ The thickness of any wall 
of a dwelling-house, if built of ma/erials other than such 
bricks as aforesaid, shall be deemed to be sufficient if 
made of the thickness required by the table, or of such less 
thickness as may be approved by the Metropolitan Board,” 
In this latter case alone, I submit, when it is proposed, on 
account of their superior strength, to erect concrete walls 
thinner than the thickness preseribed for brickwork, is 
there real occasion to apply at all to the Board : not when 
the walls are the tabulated thickness, or one-third more if 
horizontal bedding is urged; and not under sect. 56, until 
better evidence is adduced to class them with “ buildings 
to which the rules of the Act are inapplicable.” 

But if, after all, it is true that, notwithstanding the 
severe tests of strength concrete has successfully sustained, 
it cannot be even ‘‘said to be properly bonded ” in the 
sense intended by the legislature, unfortunately left 
undefined both by the officer who insists on “ strict 
technical”’ purport and in the Act itself; then it seems, 
indeed, clear thet the fulness of time has arrived for 
modifying or abrogating an enactment which admits of 
such misapprehension and mystification, and isso unsuited 
to the legitimate requirements of the > 

. L, Tarpvcs. 








CLOYNE CATHEDRAL COMPETITION. 


Sir,—A brief recapitulation of facts, without any com- 
mert on our part, will be asufficient answer to the lengthy 
communication from Messrs. M‘Carthy and Goldie on the 





instant. 
Three gentlemen are invited to enter a competition on 
| certain stated conditions. Two of the gentlemen thus in- 
| vited, without consulting the third, coalesce for the purpose 
| of effecting a total alteration of the terms of the said com- 
| petition. They endeavour to impose upon the committee 
| a set of “amended conditions,” drawn up and signed by 
| themselves, and then send them to the third competitor 
| for signature,—having, however, previously done their 
| utmost to secure two things, 
| lst. That their ‘amended conditions” should be binding 
on the third competitor, whether he signed them or not. 
| 2ud, That his refusal to sign would make a bad impres- 
| sion on the committee. 

The third competitor (1), not recognising the right of 

| the other two gentlemen to interfere in the manner they 
had done, and (2) seeing no reason for departing from the 
original conditions, which he had pti, unreservedly 
accepted, refuses to sign. 

At last, after repeated but ineffectual efforte on the part 
| of the coalition to force their ‘‘ amended conditions” 
| upon the committee, and obtain the signature of the third 
competitor thereto, the committee finally desire the two 
dissatisfied competitors either to aecept or decline the 
| competition on the original terms (with a minor altera- 
tion). The two still attempt to enforce their amend- 
ments, and therefore the third competitor is absolutely 
chosen. 

It is the old story of the “ biter bit,” or “‘ too clever by 
half.” Puein & AsHuiy, 





DARLINGTON WORKHOUSE 
COMPETITION, 


8:x,—You have done the public so much good by your 
publications on the vexed subject of competitions, that I 
trust you will think fit to insert my experience in the above, 
A year ago the guardians issued an advertisement for 
designs for converting their notoriously badly-arranged 
poorhouse into a properly classified establishment for 250 
mmates. The terms of the advertisement were, however, 
| 80 unreasonable, that the guardians, under protest, with- 





mere pene eS the A pn Re mo | drew their advertisement, and consented to receive designs 
veyor that concrete walling is not properly bonded within | under fresh conditions, which, though r enough, com- 
the meaning of the Building Act, that, perhaps, I may be | prehended the payment of the ser sh.“ architect 201. if 
allowed a little more space in examining a conclusion | he should not be employed to carry out the work. As I 
which, if endorsed, must exclude from the whole metro- | was engaged at the time converting the poorhouse of a 
politan district a material elsewhere successfully adopted | neighbouring union into a properly classified house, and 
in solving the problem of erecting economical, healthy, | had the subject at my fingers’ ends, and had received great 
and durable itations for the labouring classes. | courtesy and proper professional treatment from the 
The very word concrete, importing a mass formed by | guardians of that union, I resolved to trust myself to the 
concretion, or the coalition of separate parts, is signi- | merey of the Darlington guardians. I therefore went to 
ficant of its derivation from the essential fact of the | the expense of surveying their workhouse, and made the 
materials composing it being efficiently bonded or con- | necessary elaborate plans. Previously to doing this I 
nected, ‘In masonry or brickwork,” Gwilt says, “‘bond | wrote to the clerk to ascertain whether estimates were 
is that disposition of stones or bricks which prevents the | required, because I had determined not to complete it if 
vertical joints falling over one another.” Concrete being; I had to incur the risk of this additional loss of time 
80 homogeneous in texture that there are no joints, itsclose | Having, on the 28th of October, last year, received a reply 
bond can scarcely be considered inferior, as such, to that | from the clerk that no estimate was required, I sent my 
of masonry or brickwork. Then comes the question of | designs. After this, on the 15th of November, I received 
solidity, or how far the respective materials resist crushing | a letter from the cierk, asking me tosend “ the amount of 
and hold together. On this point, recent impartial and | cost I estimated the alterations and additions to the work- 
conclusive testimony may be cited. In his report on | house, according to my plan.”’ In the full faith that the 
healthy and economical dwellings, written for the English | preparation of my estimate thus became a distinct trans- 
Commissioners of the Paris Ex ibition, Mr. Edwin Chad- | action, not fettered by any condition, and that I should be 
wick says,—“‘ It is eas that with a proportion of from | paid for preparing it, I went carefully into the matter, 
one-fifth to one-eighth of Portland cement to sand gravel, | and duly forwarded it. From that time to this I have not 
or small stone, a wall may be made one-third stronger | received back my plans, nor any intimation of the 
than common brickwork ; or, with concrete, a wal! may be | intention of the guardians relating to them or my esti- 


have issned advertisements for fresh designs, —this time 
for an entirely new house, on a new site. My unfortunate 
experience, therefore, is that the Darlington guardians 
have kept my designs ana estimate nearly a year, and have 
entered into fresh arrangements, without informi 
their intentions as to my plans or estirnates. 
I have sent an application for my designs to be returned 
and claimed payment for the estimate. 

An Op SuBsceren, 








FROM MELBOURNE. 


Sr. Puiuip’s Cuurcn, East Collingwood, hag 
been consecrated. The foundation stone wag 
laid by Sir Charles Darling three years ago. The 


of | church is built in the Gothic style, and, exclu. 


sive of chancel and tower, which are not yet 
added, costs 2,414/. 3s. Mr. Lloyd Tayler is the 
architect. It at present accommodates 300, and 
when completed will hold double that number. 
The new Ind t Church in OColling. 
street East has been opened for divine service. 
The foundation stone of a Roman Catholic 
church has been laid at Richmond. The edifice 
is dedicated to St. Ignatius. It will be Gothic 
in its style of architecture, and will consist of a 
chancel, two aisles, and Lady Chapel, and have 
a tower and spire. The ground measurement 
according to the plan is 140 ft. by 60 ft. It will 
be built of bluestone with freestone dressings. 
The relaying of the foundation stone of the 
Ballarat monument to the explorers Burke, 
Wills, and Gray, has been performed by Mr. 
Thomas Davey, mayor of the borough. The 
following document was placed with the coins, 
&e. :— 
** 26th August, 1867. Burke and Wills Monument.— 
TheCommittee of the Burke and Wills Monument having 
failed to carry out the original design by Mr. Canute 
Anderson, the treasurer of the committee handed over to 
the borough council the balance of the funds in hand. 
The borough council decided to supplement the sam and 
to have a drinking-fountain in commemoration of the 
memories of the unfortunate explorers. The design was 
repared by Mr. Canute Anderson. The contractors are 
eg Murray & Broome for the stonework, and Mesars, 
Walker & Co. for the cast-iron work. The bottle contain- 
ing the original coins and documents was replaced by the 
mayor of he borough, Thomas Davey, esq., on Monday, 
the 26th day of August.” 
The Bendigo Gas Company have declared a 
5 per cent. dividend (per annum) ; the Dayles- 
ford, their usual dividend of 12} per cent.; the 
Williamstown, a 10 per cent. dividend ; and the 
Geelong, one of 10 per cent. 








A LITTLE DIFFERENCE AT SOUTH 
HAYLING. 


Tenpers have been delivered by seven 
builders for the erection of the West Town 
Hotel, South Hayling, Hants, Mr. F. Whitaker, 
architect ; and here is a list of them :— 





Tyler, 
And a pretty list it is ; the highest being about 
140 per cent. above the lowest : 8451. one, 2,054. 
the other; and this difference, it will be ob- 
served, is not the result of an accidental slip, 
because, mark, the amount of the next tender is 
but 41. below it. The amount of the lowest ten- 
der is not so well backed up; but still more 
than 50 per cent. must be added to the lowest 
tender but one to bring it up to the figure of the 
highest. Will any one favour us with an expla- 
nation? Such differences, and they too often 
occur now-a-days, are very unsatisfactory, not 
to say disreputable. 





LEAMINGTON SEWAGE. 


Tur engineer in charge of the sewage works 
of Leamington, Mr. T. D. Barry, writes to 08 
denying the correctness of the statement made 
in our columns (p. 753) that the diversion of the 
waters of the Leam have shown that the filtra- 
tion works fail to render the town sewage ™- 
nocuous. He says,— 


“In the river bed a considerable quantity of black mud 
has been found ; and this deposit was known to have ex 
isted long before the filtration works were properly - 
operation, and occured before any reliable mode of filtra- 
tion was adopted, so that solid matter for a long bern 
found its way into the river. So far from the t 
river proving that out works are faulty, it proves the = 
reverse; as it plainly sLows that, whereas in time = 
black deposits had been made, now a thick superstraty 





made of equal strength with one-third the thickness of > mate. To my great surprise, I now find that the guardians 


of road-silth, gravel, and sand (in some parts 2 ft. deep) 
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has been found covering up the old stratum of mud, and 
showing @ clean surface. is has been the general ap- 
pearance, except where the scour of the stream has kept 
the centre part more or less free from silth and sand. It is 
well known that in very sluggish streams large senate 
continually take place, not necessarily sewage, but black 
vegetable and snimal matter; and our river far above the 
town shows such deposits quite as black and offensive as 
those belcw the sewage outfall, The bed of the river is 
not only free from any fall between our outfall and the 
Avon, but is in many parts actually lower than the bed of 
the Avon, into which it flows; and there is scarcely any 
gore current unless during wet weather or heavy 

8; and, when these floods occur, the river Avon rises 
and backs up the Leam, depriving it of nearly all the scour 
and benefit it would otherwise receive from its own waters, 
Secondly, it is contrary to fact that the water in the na- 
tural bed of the Leam is ‘perfectly black, and emits a 
horrible stench.’ The water from the bed is being con- 
stantly pamped day and night (a process not likely to 
improve its condition), yetit does not discolour the shoots 
through which it , nor alter the colour of the diverted 
river-water in the temporary channel into which it dis- 
charges. Those who expect to find the bed of a stagnant 
river free from black deposit, should witness the occasional 
cleansings of canals, where they will find mud as black and 
offensive as any we have found in the Leam, and this can- 
not arise sewage matter, The deduction is a perfectly 
gratuitous opinion as to whatsteps will be taken in the future 
either by the Local Board or the plaintiff, or what remedies 
will the Court of Chancery insist on. One thing is quite 
certain, that so long as our filtration works, as at present 
applied, discharge clean water only into the superior 
volume of the river Leam, no sewage deposit can take place, 
nor can the waters of the Leam be polluted by our out- 
fall; but the peculiarity of our Chancery suit is that we 
are charged not with polluting the Leam, but the Avon, 
on whose banks the plaintiff lives, nearly half a mile from 
the Leam’s confloence with it, and quite a mile from our 
outfall ;—this river Avon receiving the sewers of Warwick 
close by, of Milverton, Coventry, and other places; and 
yet Leamington is made to outher for all the pollution of 

infected stream,” 





FALL OF HOUSES IN YORK-ROAD, 
BATTERSEA. 


Art the meeting of the Metropolitan Board of Works 
on the 18th inst., Mr. Vulliamy, superintending architect, 
resented a report on the fall of two houses in York-road, 
ttersea, which took place on the day previous. A re- 
port from Mr. I’ Anson, the district surveyor, on the same 
subject, was also presented and read. Mr. Vulliamy 
stated,—two houses in course of erection have fallen this 
morning (October 17th), and injured one man. The works 
were in progress about one month, and during that time 
three stories were built. One house still stands, but the 
party-wall being injured, it was demolished for one 
story when inspected. The materials used were the 
usual bricks and timber fur small houses, and the walls 
had concrete and footings. The fault is attributed to 
haste in erection and recent rains, but the mortar is brown 
and useless, not having sufficient lime, and loamy sand 
being used, and formed a very insufficient building mate- 
rial. Proceedings in such a case might be desirable, if 
the practice with regard to speculative builders had been 
more strict in requiring the use of well-compounded 
mortar. The punishment, in one sense, arises trom the 
loss in buildings and materials; but I think that, as the 
new Building Act* will introduce a better system, the 
district surveyor should even now be instructed as to a 
stricter enforcement of the law in regard to materials, and 
to insist upon a greater proportion of lime being used. 
The report was sohrrel to the consideration of the 
Building Act and General Purposes Committee. 








ACCIDENTS. 











BUILDING IN THE METROPOLITAN 
DISTRICTS. 


AccorpINe to the report by the Superintend- 
ing Architect on the monthly returns of District 
Surveyors, under the Metropolitan Building Act, 
the total of the gross fees received for the year 
is 34,9891. 11s. 4d., in respect of 20,196 works, 
of which nearly two-thirds were done within the 


year. 

The gross fees received in 23 districts vary 
from 431. to 3931., six being under 2001. each, 
eight under 300/. each, and nine under 4001. 
each. In 32 districts the incomes vary from 
4091. to 2,1351. 

The expenses of district offices are 
6,5191. 12s. 7d. The fees remaining due for all 
arrears are 26,9721. 2s., but probably mostly of 
little value. The sums abated or lost are 
1,7601. 

It is a remarkable fact that every year, from 
1856 to 1866, shows an increase in the amount 
of fees received, ranging from 19,904l. to 
34,9891., with the single exception of 1861, when 
the amount of fees was 1,2001. less than it was 
in 1860. 





NEW STABLES IN SWALLOW STREET. 


Some sound handsome stables and coach- 
houses have been built for the Earl of Zetland, 
in Swallow-street, Regent-street, by Messrs. 
Lucas, under the direction of Messrs. Banks & 

The floors are covered with Pyrimont 


Seyssel asphalte, presenting a level surface hard | 


as granite, and at present unbroken by a single 
crevice capable of lodging dirt or moisture. The 
stalls are supplied with Mr. James Barton’s ex- 
cellent patented fittings. The horses mostly 
live on the first-floor, a serrated inclined plane, 


also of asphalte, leading up to the stalls. The! 


means of artificially warming are provided. The 


| roofs are of iron and glass. The external aspect | 


of the building is characteristic and agreeable. 








THE BARRIERS ACROSS STREETS. 


TxE Metropolitan Board of Works at their last 
weekly meeting had this nuisance under considera- 
tion. Mr. Shaw asked what measures the Board 
proposed to adopt to ensure theirremoval. There 
were upwards of 150 of them in the metropolis, 
nearly the whole of which were in streets now 
subject to parish management, and which were 
maintained, repaired, and lighted at the expense 
of the general rates. He called attention par- 
ticularly to the parish of St. Pancras, which, he 
eaid, had twenty-nine barriers, reducing the 
direct thoroughfares to three between the 
Edgware-road and Gray’s Inn-road, a distance 
of three miles. He thought it hard upon the 
ratepayers that they were not only obliged to 


A casritrEr, whilst engaged in repairing keep up the streets, but to open other thorough- 
some gas-piping at a house in Warrington-ter- | fares, whilst the bar nuisances were allowed 


race, Maida-hill, accidentally dropped one of|to remain. 


They ought to be treated like 


the screws, which caused the gas to escape: he any other nuisance. He thought it the duty of 
very incautiously lighted a candle to enable him | the Board to go to Parliament for power to act, 
to find it, which caused an immediate explosion, | and he therefore moved that the matter should 


burnivg him about the hands and face very 


severely. Fortunately, although the win- 
dow-blinds took fire, it was speedily extin- 
guished. 


A building two stories high, in Bell-street, 
Rochdale, has fallen, a woman who was in it at 
the time narrowly escaping with her life. The 
roof fell in upon the bedroom floor, and part of 
the side wall then fell, and broke down a flight 
of steps. 

While two slaters were standing on a scaffold- 
ing slung with ropes to the side of a house 
which they were repairing in Simpson’s-court, 
Greenside, Edinburgh, the ropes broke, and the 
men were precipitated to the ground, a distance 
of about 40 ft. One, whose right ancle was 
broken, was carried to the Royal Infirmary, but 
the other escaped with several slight bruises 
about the body. 

A part of the church at Santa Croce at Padua, 
province of Salerno, in Italy, has fallen to the 
ground, burying eleven persons in the ruins. 
Seven were got out alive, one was dead, and the 
three others had not been found. 








* The Metropolitan Buildings and Management Bill 
roposes to enact, sec. 82 :—** Every wall constructed of 
ricks, stone, or other similar substances shall be properly 

bonded and solidly put together with mortar, compounded 
of sharp, clean sand or grit, and good lime, in proper pro- 
portions, or with cement, 





be referred to the works committee. Mr. Nicolay 
seconded the motion, which, after a brief dis- 
cussion, was adopted. 








GAS. 


TuE Stockport Gas Company have completed 
the additions to their works at the Heaton-lane 
Station. The gasholder was constructed by 
Messrs. William Mabon & Co., of the Ardwick 
lron Works, near Manchester, from drawings 
and specifications prepared by Mr. Jacques, the 
practical superintendent of the Borough Gas 
Works, and approved by the Council. The cost 
of the holder and tank is 10,9002. The contrac- 
tors for the tank were compelled to resort to 
the assistance of a pump, which discharged 200 
gallons of water per hour for twenty-four hours, 
or between 5,000 and 6,000 gallons per day for 
the whole eighteen months. The holder, which 
is telescopic, is 100 ft. in diameter. It will con- 
tain 530,000 cubic feet, and being self-acting is 
divested of the old-fashioned weights and chains. 
In style it is of the Grecian order, having twelve 
columns, each 67 ft. high, with pediment on the 
top, and ornamental trellis wrought-iron girders, 
weighing 4 tons respectively. The excavation 


| and construction of the tank were contracted for 


by Messrs. W. & J. Worthington, of Manchester. 
The tank is 104 ft. in diameter and 33 ft. 
Theré were 20,000 cubic yards of excavating and 
filling in ; 30,000 cubic yards of puddling ; 500 
cubic yards of concrete; 2,000 cubic feet of 
stone ; 3,000 superficial feet of landings; and 
900,000 bricks. 

A machine for drawing and charging gas 
retorts has been made at Messrs. Handyside & 
Co.’s Britannia Foundry, Derby. The machine 
is the invention of Messrs. Holden & Best, and 
is intended for the Alliance Gas Works, Dublin. 
The trial was successful. The object of the 
apparatus is, of course, to dispense with the 
exceedingly laborious duty of charging and draw- 
ing gas retorts by manual labour. It consists of 
&@ wrought-iron carriage constructed to run on 
rails laid m front of the retorts, the whole length 
of the retort-house. Three long wrought-iron 
arms or rakes, and three long scoops, are carried 
by frames made to traverse the main carriage in 
the direction of the retorts. The apparatus is 
furnished with a pair of vertical high-pressure 
engines and boiler. These machines have been 
applied with success, we understand, at the 
Chartered Gas Works, London, and at one of the 
gas works in Paris. The operation of charging 
and drawing the retorts, opening and closing the 
mouths, and completing the whole operation, 
| occupies only nine minutes for a bench consist- 
|ing of nine retorts, the operation for a set of 
_ three being accomplished at the same time. By 

the ordinary system at least three-quarters of 
an hour are occupied in charging and drawing, 
| instead of nine minutes. 








THE NEW TRAFFIC ACT IN THE 
METROPOLIS. 


On Friday next, the lst of November, the 
| Metropolitan Traffic Act, including the City of 
London and the jurisdiction of the Metropolitan 
Board of Works, will come into operation. The 
general limits of the Act extend four miies from 
Charing-cross, and the “special limits” any part 
taken out of the same by the Police Commis- 
sioner with the sanction of the Secretary of 
State, and the City Police Commissioner, subject 
| to the approval of the Court of Aldermen. New 
| regulations are to be made, and the route of 
vehicles arranged, and in a short time a new 
| traffic may be expected, carrying out the preamble 
|in making provision for the greater security of 
| persons passing through the streets. Several 
‘important amendments are made in the law with 
| respect to obstructions in the streets. By the 
| Police Act passed in 1839 power was given, and 
it is now extended to the police of the City of 
| London, and the law is further altered to carry 
| ont the intention of the Legislature, to provide 
| for the public safety in the streets. No goods or 
articles are to remain in the streets for any 
longer period than is absolutely necessary to the 
unloading or loading. An addition has now been 
made which will prevent the exposure of goods in 
the public thoroughfares within four miles from 
Charing-cross (the general limits of the Act) be- 
yond the shops. The words are:—“ For the 
purposes of this Act the surface of any space, 
over which the public have the right of way, that 
intervenes in any street within the general 
limits of the Act, between the footway and the 
carriage-way,shall be, notwithstanding any claim 
of any person, by prescription or otherwise, to 
the deposit or exposure for sale of any goods or 
other articles on- such surface, deemed to be part 
of the footway.” 











SINKING A WELL IN HALF AN HOUR. 


In the late American War, as we have already 
stated, a sharp inventor obtained an unfailing 
supply of water for the soldiers by an ingenious 
system of well-sinking. Mr. J. L. Norton, of 
Manchester, bought the patent for this country, 
and he is now generally introducing the system. 
His agent, says the Gloucester Chronicle, lately 
showed the process behind a house now being 
built by Mr. Jenkins, on the clay bank at the top 
of Denmark-road, Wotton, in the presence of a 
number of gentlemen :— 

>; i i be, similar to a ipe> 
12 gma Sogn pointed at the A gh 


perforated for 16 in. from that end by holes barely } in. 
across, was forced into the ground, by the aid of a 








moveable iron clamp fitted round the Pipe, and driven by 
a hollow 80 Ib. ‘monkey,’ raised by p “ys and allowed 
to drop upon it on the principle of the old pile-driving 
* monkey. When that pipe was driven in a certain 
distance another pipe of equal length was screwed cn, and 
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the driving process was continued. By a mishap, part of 
the pipe fell forward, and cut open the head of one of the 
wo ; but he was not seriously hurt. When the 
depth reached was 20 ft., there was a breakage of the pipe. 
No water had been obtained, and the attempt had to be 
laid aside for a few days, until more pipes oan be obtained 
from Manchester.” 

A person wishing to have a well sunk, has to 
answer three questions—‘“ At what depth from 
surface is water usnally found in the district ? 
What is the nature of the strata for that depth ? 
In what kind of strata is the water ?” 

On the Heathville Estate, at the foot of the bank, 
where the experiment was made, Mr. Castree re- 
cently had a well sunk 16} ft. into the sand, and 
found an excellent supply of pure water. To con- 
firm the assurance of the existence of abundance 
of water, Mr. Castree, after the breakage on the 
bank, employed the agent to sink a tube-well on 
the estate. The boring was begun at half-past 
four, and by five o’clock, says our authority, 
** the tube had gone in 15 ft. 9 in., and the plumb- 
line showed a water depth of 5 ft. 9 in.: an ap- 
parently inexhaustible supply was bubbling up 
from the gravel.” The agent showed the copy 
of an order from Colonel Simmons, of the Royal 
Engineers, for the apparatus for fifty wells to be 
eunk through the arid Abyssinian surface for the 
supply of the English force. The inventor was 
recently having wells sunk at Aldershott. Wells 
have also been sunk at Cheltenham. 





CHURCH-BUILDING NEWS. 


Arksey. — It has been determined to restore 
the church here, and Mr. Scott has reported to 


few mouldings which exist. The columns, which 
have never received a finished face, have been 
tinted and “ flatted.” An attempt has also been 
made to make the chancel painting contribute 
to the improved cheerfulness of the church. 
The cost of executing the whole of the works has 
been 2501. 

Selmeston.—The ancient church of Selmeston, 
after having been completely restored, or rather 
almost entirely re-built, has been re-opened. 
About eighteen months since portions of the 
building which were condemned were demolished, 
and the restoration commenced, the designs 
being furnished by Mr. Christian, of London, 
architect, and the contract undertaken by 
Messrs. Avis, of Hastings. The style of the old 
charch, one of that kind so common throughout 
the weald of Sussex, has been strictly followed. 
The stained-glass windows around the aisle are 
all memorials. The north window in the nave 
has been erected as a thank-offering by the 
patients of Dr. Skinner, of Selmeston. Another, 
in the east, has been put in by the schoolfellows 
of the vicar; while an inscription to a three- 
light window on the south side states that it 
has been placed there to the memory of children 
of Nathaniel and Harriet Blaker, of Tilton. 
There are other smaller ones put up at the 
expense of various friends of the church. The 
tower has been re-built, and the chimes therein 
are arranged on a new principle—worked easily 
by means of a handle — arranged by Mr. J. 
Murray, jun., of St. Leonard’s, and the same as 
that in use at Westminster. The wood-carving 
has been executed by Mr. Walter Avis, of Sel- 
meston; the iron-work by Messrs. Skidmore, of 
Coventry, and Mason & Filmer, of Guildford. 





the vicar on the subject. Subscriptions amount- | 
ing to 1,2001. have been paid, or promised, to- | 
wards carrying out the work, but a much larger | 
sum will be required. 

Hinton Waldrist.— The parish church has | 
been re-opened, after being restored. The) 
gallery at the west end has been pulled down, | 
the roof raised to its former pitch, and, instead | 
of having to go down three steps into the church, | 
it is now on a level with the ground without. | 
The whitewash and daubing outside have been | 
washed off and the stones pointed, and low seats | 
put in the place of high-backed pews. | 

Egloshayle.—The parish church of Egloshayle, | 
Wadebridge, having fallen into a state of decay, | 
the parishioners raised a fund for its restoration. | 
The contractor for the work was Mr. William | 
May, of Pool, builder, and the building has 
recently been re-opened. The contract was for 
1,4001. The tower and porch are to be restored. 

St. Sennen, Land’s End.—The church of St. 
Sennen has been re-opened for divine service 
after restoration. Two years since the rector, 
on the completion of some chancel repairs, found 
how decayed was the state, and unsightly the | 
appearance, of the north transept and south | 
aisle. Assisted by his parishioners, the church 
is now restored. The plans for the restoration 
were by Mr. J. P. St. Aubyn; and the work has 
been executed by Messrs. Carah & Edwards, of 
Crowan, at a cost of 8001. The church now 
consists of a nave, an aisle, and a north transept— 
the aisle 50 ft. long, the nave 60 ft., and the 
transept 14 ft. The roof is open. The seats 
will accommodate 200 persons. They are 
entirely free. 

Gamblesby (Addingham, Cumberland).—The 
chief stone of a new church has been laid in 
this village by the Bishop of Carlisle. The 
style of architecture is, Early Gothic, and the 
plan consists of a nave about 42 ft. long by 18 ft. 
wide; with an apsidal chancel, and a small 
transept on the south side, forming a vestry. 
The west end is surmounted by a wooden spirelet 
about 50 ft. in height. The interior has an open 
roof and open sittings, and affords accommoda- 
tion for about 100 persons. The church will be 
built with new red sandstone. The architects 
are Messrs. Cory & Ferguson, of Carlisle ; the 
contractors for masonry, Messrs. A. Watson & 
Sons, Kirkoswald ; joiner, Mr. Pollock, Penrith ; 
plumbing, glazing, &c., Mr. W. C. Porter, 
Penrith; slating, Mr. Watson, Penrith. 

Lincoln.—The church of St. Peter at Arches, 
which has been closed for two months, has been 
re-opened for divine service. The part to which 
special attention has been given is the galleries, 
in which 260 sittings are kept free. These gal- 
leries have been repaired and painted. In ad- 
dition to these and other practical and useful 
works, an attempt has been made to bring out 

the few architectural features the church pos- 
sesses. This bas been done by distempering the 


The cost of the whole re-building has been 2,5001. 

Weston (Herts). — The parish church of 
Weston has been re-opened for public worship, 
after passing through the process of repair 
and restoration. The foundations of the tower 
had given way, owing to some coffins having 
been inserted under the south-west pier ; and to 
the decay of courses of wooden slabs, which had 
been built at intervals nearly through the whole 
thickness of the walls of the tower, and which 
had probably formed the bottoms of the boxes in 
which the flint-work was built, the sides only 
having been removed. The walls ‘had also be- 
come quite disintegrated, from numerous settle- 
ments; besides being out of the upright. This 
made it necessary to rebuild the tower; but 
owing to the stone-work of the Norman piers 
being of very hard stone (Barnack rag), it was 
found possible to use them again, and they were | 
all marked, and have been rebuilt in their old | 
places, thus leaving this specimen of Norman 
architecture unaltered. Of the five bells, one 
has been recast; and all the peal re-hang. The 
interior of the church has been re-paved and re- 
seated, with open benches of polished yellow 
deal. The south aisle has been roofed, and the 
whole of the church, except the chancel and 
nave roof, restored. A ments have also 
been made for heating the church with hot 
water. The works have been carried out under 
the superintendence of Mr. Robert Hesketh, of 
London, architect. The builder employed was 
Mr. James Hayward, of London. The cost of 
the restoration slightly exceeds 2,0001., of which 
Mr. Robert Pryor, we understand, contributed 
1,5001. 








SCHOOL-BUILDING NEWS. 


Gateshead.—The building of the Gateshead 
Ragged or Abbot Memorial Schools is now 
rapidly progressing, and the chief-stone has 
been formally laid. The site is an open piece 
of ground to the south of Catherine-terrace, and 
facing Durham-road. The plan of Mr. Swan, of 
Newcastle-upon-Tyne, has been accepted; and 
the building has been contracted for by Messrs. 
N. & K. Reid, of Newcastle. The structure will 
be of a bright red brick, and the style Gothic. 
The outside walls are double, so as to allowa 
space between the four bricks, which com- 
prise the thickness, to prevent damp. The 
building will three stories, two only being 
accessible from the front. The basement floor 
will be the only one into which entrance can be 
had from behind, on account of the sloping 
nature of the ground, and will comprise at the 
extreme south side a large workroom, 58 ft. 5 in. 
by 24 ft.8 in. On the northward of that are 
several workrooms, including a tailors’ room, a 
printers’ room (17 ft.), a general work-store ; and 
also, at the north side, on the same floor, is a 





arches in coloured patterns, and picking out the 


large drying-shed, 28 ft. in. by 22 ft.; a laundry, 








kitchen, &c. Proceeding eastward on the same 
floor are the lavatories, baths, and large play. 
shed, divided by a large wall for the males and 
females. A covered corridor runs in the same 
direction to the closets and coal-cellars. The 
main floor is the principal part of the building, 
At the south end there is the boys’ school-room, 
58 ft. 5 in. by 22 ft., standing directly above the 
general work-room. Next to this room there ig g 
large class-room, 28 ft. 2 in. by 16 ft. 3 in.; and 
another printers’ room. Dividing the boys and 
the girls’ side of the building, are the officials’ 
arge dining-hall, to the 
measures 50 ft. by 27 ft. Northward, on the 
same floor, are the girls’ school-room (same size 
as the boys’) ; also a class-room (same as boys’), 
The ventilation and lighting of this flat have 
been especially considered. The dormitory floor 
is the third and highest story. The corridors 
running through the building are lofty, and are 
6 ft. wide. The front entrance will be by a rise 
of stairs. Behind the building is a large open 
space for gardening. 

Sheffield.—The chief-stone of the new Schools 
and Club Rooms, of St. Paul’s parish, at the 
janction of Cross Burgess-street and Cambridge. 
street, has been laid. The new building will 
occupy @ superficial area of about 650 yards, 
The elevation willbe plain. There will be upon 
the ground-floor a boys’ school, 52 ft. by 42 ft., 
and three class-rooms, respectively 17 ft. 6 in, by 
19 ft., 29 ft. by 19 ft., and 29 ft. by 14 ft. Above 
the boys’ school will be a girls’ school of the 
same dimensions, and three rooms, respectively 
26 ft. by 19 ft., 28 ft. by 19 ft., and 29 ft. by 14 ft. 
The girls’ school will have a gallery, 26 ft. by 
10 ft. There will be an occasional room in the 
roof. The girls’ school and one class-room will 
be contrived so as to form one room when 
required, as for services, &c. The architect is 
Mr. H. D. Lomas; and the masonry has been 
contracted for by Mr. Butler; and the joiners’ 
work by Messrs. Badger & Holmes. 








STAINED GLASS. 


St. Peter’s, Newcastle. — Two stained-glass 
windows have just been erected in this church. 
That at the west end has been erected as a 
memorial of the late Rev. Wm. Dodd, M.A., who 
was for many years the incumbent of St. Andrew's 
Charch, in this town, and through whose exer- 
tions St. Peter’s Church was built. The window 
is in the Decorated style of architecture, and 
consists of four lights. The subjects introduced 
in the upper portion of the window are the 
baptism of our Lord, and the baptism of the 
Eunuch by St. Philip; and in the base or lower 
portion, the subjects are our Lord calling Peter, 
James, and John to be his disciples, and our 
Lord’s charge to St. Peter. The window and 
brass were from the establishment of Messrs. 
Heaton, Butler, & Bayne, of London. The other 
window, similar in architeccure, consisting of 
three lights, has been erected as a memorial of 
the late Mrs. Abbot. The subject is taken from 
the ninth chapter of the Acts of the Apostles, 
and represents Tabitha or Dorcas. The latter 
window is from the establishment of Mr. W. 
Wailes, of Newcastle. 

Ely Cathedrai.— A new window has been 
added to the stained glass of this cathedral. It 
is put up in memory of Mr. Kichard Freeman, 
who died about a year ago. He was well known 
as a builder, and executed, under the superit- 
tendence of Mr. Scott, a great deal of the work 
lately carried onthere. The subject represen! 
is the purchase of the cave of Machpelah. The 
left compartment represents the death of Sarab, 
her son Isaac apparently standing by her bed- 
side. The centre contains a representation of 
the purchase of the cave of Machpelah from the 
sons of Heth, in whose presence Abraham 18 
weighing out the purchase-money of 400 shekels 
of silver. The right compartment represents the 
burial of Abraham, who is borne on a bier into 
the cave: the name Machpelah being write? 
over the tomb. The window was designed aud 
executed by Mr. Preedy, architect. The whole 
of the windows of the north aisle are now filled 
with stained glass, representing various 
Testament subjects. : 

St. Mary's, Oxford.—A steined-glass window 
has been erected in the north side of this 
church, in memory of the Rev. Charles Mar- 
riott, B.D., formerly fellow of Oriel College, 
for many years vicar of the parish of St. Mary- 
the-Virgin, who died in 1858. The wine 
which was executed by Messrs. Hardman, © 
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Birmingham, represents the patriarchs and other 
Scriptural ¢hbjects. It is contemplated to erect 
another window, aided by a fund left by the late 
Mr. Bartley for that purpose. 

Aston Old Church (near Birmingham).—A 
memorial window has just been completed and 
fixed in this charch, executed by Mr. Holland, of 
Warwick, and containing two openings, with the 
subjects of Visiting the Sick, and Our Saviour 
Healing the Lame, Halt, and Blind, urder 
canopies, with inscription at bottom, and angel 
in tracery bearing a scroll. 








Books Received. 


We have before us a little heap of books, 
mostly for boys and girls, recently published by 
Messrs. George Routledge & Sons,—Routledge’s 
“Every Boy’s Annual,” “Barford Bridge,” 
“The Handbook of Football,” “ Original Poems, 
illustrated ;” three or four sixpenny coloured 
toy-books for children (such as “The Multipli- 
cation Table in Verse,” and “Old King Cole”’). 
“Every Boy’s Annual” hasastory by Mrs. H. Wood, 
called the Orville College Boys, and a capital 
series of papers by the Rev. J. G. Wood, headed 
the Waves and their Inmates, illustrated, as 
are many of the other contributions. It makes 
an excellent present-book for boys. “ Barford 
Bridge ; or, Schoolboy Trials,” by the Rev. H. 
C. Adams, is also aremarkably interesting book, 
of its class, inculcating right feelings, without 
preaching, and carrying the reader, whether he 
be big or little, on to the end with undiminished 
attraction. It is, moreover, a handsome little 
volume, prettily illustrated. To young readers 
the title, “‘ Original Poems” will convey the im- 
pression of something new, but their elders, 
looking through the volume, will recullect that 
these poems were published years ago under the 
same title, written, if we mistake not, by Jane 
and E. Taylor, and will be sent back to the 
days of their childhood by sight of “ Little 
Ann and her Mother,’ “The Red-Breast’s 
Petition,” and “ Honest Old Tray.” The pre- 


Hiscellanen. 


Tue Cxurcn or St. Benet, GRaceEcHURCH- 
STREET.—Mesers. Fuller & Horsey have received 
instructions to sell by tender, in lots, the mate- 
rials of this church, which will be the first re- 
moved under the Union of Benefices Act. 





Tue TELEGRAPH AT Fires.—We long since 
urged the junction of the Fire Brigade stations 
and police-offices by telegraph, and we are 
pleased to see that telegraphic communication 
is about to be provided between the chief police- 
office in Scotland-yard and the other police 
stations, as well as the chief station of the Fire 
Brigade at Watling-street, in order to facilitate 
the transmission of information as to fire in the 
metropolis by the police. 


Sanitary IMPROVEMENTS IN KIDDERMINSTER. 
The town council of Kidderminster have decided 
to spend 40,0001. on a complete system of sewer- 
age, and a constant supply of pure water, for 
the whole of their borough; and at their meet- 
ing on the 22nd inst., they appointed Mr. Josiah 
Forster Fairbank, civil engineer, of London, 
to be the engineer, to carry out these works. 
The sewage will be disposed of by irrigation on 
lands of the Earl of Dudley and others. 


Winpsor Corn Excuancr. — The propriety 
of rendering the market - house fit for a 
corn exchange has been under discussion, 
and the mayor and corporation have been 
requested to give their consent and to assist 
in carrying out the plan. A subscription list 
has been opened to defray the expenses; and 
a committee, con-isting of the mayor and others, 
appointed to confer and act with the town 
council in carrying out the undertaking and ob- 
taining subscriptions. About a third (105/.) of 
the requisite sum (3501.) has already been sub- 
scribed. 

SeargcH 'oR THE Bopy or Sr. CuTHBERT.— 
Varic=: attempts have been made to find this 
long- buried “treasure,” and recently efforts 
were instituted from the exposure of a secret 


tradition, found on the body of Bishop Mayer, | 





sent edition is full of charming illustrations, | 
and is elegantly bound. Amongst the books | 
sent by Messrs. Routledge is a smart paper- | 
covered edition of “The Life and Opinions of | 
Tristram Shandy, Gentleman,” for sixpence; a 
book, we need scarcely say, not for children,— | 
full of humour, wisdom, charming touches, and | 
dirty allusions. We have ourselves no great re- | 
spect for the Rev. Lawrence Sterne, however | 


in 1769, and since then secretly preserved until | 
September, when the search was instituted. | 


The secret, however, as understood, has proved 


not to be a correct one. The recent search was | 
made in consequence of Mr. Swinburne, the | 


town-clerk of Gateshead, making public the 
secret, which was entrusted to his father, who 
was a Roman Catholic. The Roman Catholics 
complain. Why it should be desired by the 


Sr. James’s Tower, Taunton.—At a meeting 
of the parishioners to consider what should be 
done in reference to this tower, it has been re- 
solved, after a jlively discussion, that the plans 
and specifications of the churchwardens be pro- 
duced, and that estimates be obtained for carry- 
ing out the work of taking down the tower to 
the groined ceiling and rebuilding it ; a report 
to be made to a future meeting. 


Coat IN Suropsuire.—An important dis- 
covery of coal has just been made near Medely, 
in Shropshire, in a district. leased by the Medely 
Wood Company. The coal has been struck at a 
distance of 256 yards from the surface, and the 
seam, known as the “top coal,” is one of the 
most valuable found in the district, and is in- 
variably followed, in regular succession, by the 
double coal, yard coal, best coal, flint coal, riddle 
coal, and little flints. 


Tue WorkMEN’s DWELLING QuEsTION IN NEW 
York.—Dwellings for working men are occupy- 
ing general attention in New York, and it is 
said that a company has been formed in that 
city for erecting such dwellings on the co-opera- 
tive plan. They intend to build several blocks 
of houses contiguous to Central Park and other 
eligible localities, on the Parisian model. The 
design is to occupy the lowest floors with 
restaurants and provision stores, and to divide 
the upper into suites of six, eight, or ten rooms, 
where the occupants can enjoy all the quiet and 
comfort of a private home at a moderate cost. 


Heatta 1N Kew Garpens.—The Royal Gar- 
dens at Kew are acquiring an unenviable noto- 
riety by the number of young men whose health 
|is shattered by short terms of service there. 
| According to the Gardeners’ Magazine, four 
assistants in the herbarium have in succession 
| resigned on account of ill-health, three of whom 
| are dead, and the fourth, Mr. Helmsley, is quite 
|incapacitated. The plant-houses ruin many 

young men of spirit and promise. They gothere 
| strong and hopeful; they soon after leave, with 
_ constitutions destroyed, and with little other hope 
| than a quick consignment to the grave. There 
| must be something wrong, and worth inquiring 
into. In all gardens the health of practical cul- 
tivators is exposed to a certain degree of risk, 
and the risk is usually in a direct ratio with the 
| extent of glass and heating apparatus ; but Kew 
Gardens appear to a great disadvantage in re- 
spect of the health of persons employed there, 
| when compared with any similar establishments. 


| §rTEe or THE New Town-HALL, MANCHESTER.— 
, A meeting has been held at the local Chamber of 





much we may prize detached portions of his| Roman Catholics to keep the information (if Commerce, to take steps to induce the Corpora- 


writings. 
the same packet. We take from it a few notes 
on the value of land and rents in the city of New 
York :— 


‘Lots on Broadway bought, scarcely two hundred years 
ago, from the native Indian, for a handful of wampum, or 
a string of beads; from hard-headed Dutchmen and pru- 
dent Englishmen, in colonial times, for a score or two of 
pounds; and from sharp Yankees in our own days fora 
few thousand dollars, are now worth half a million or 
more. The proprietor of the New York Herald paid 
for a lot, about 50 ft. in width and 100 ft. in length, the 
sum of 750,000 dollars, of which amount 250,000 dollars 
were paid to Barnum, the celebrated showman for 
the lease he held, and raised upon it a structure of 
white marble, which is said to have cost at least 300,000 
dollars. The piece of ground next to the Herald 
building, 100 ft. in ban and 56 ft. in width, was 

urchased by a New York insurance Company for 350,000 
Seieen and upon it they are constructing an edifice which 
will cost 800,000 dollars. A thin slice of land, only 4 ft, 
in width, and 100 ft, in length, lately brought the lar, 
sum of 75,000 dollars. The lease—mark it, the lease only 
—of anotber Broadway lot was but a few days since sold 
for 200,000 dollars, although within the last ten years the 
same lease had exchanged hands at the comparatively 
insignificant price of 25,000 dollars. A merchant built a 
warehouse which, with the ground, cost him 400,000 
dollars; its value is now estimated at 800,000. A 
bookseller bought, some ten years ago, the Society 
Library building in Broadway for 150,000 dollars, and a 
few months since sold the lot, after the building was 
burned down, for 450,000 dollars. The purchasers are 
raising upon it a structure which is to cost a million.” 


The October number of the Church Builder 
(Rivingtons), contains a short paper on the 
position of church organs, and an account of 
the origin of the Incorporated Church Building 
Society. Mr. Laurent de Lara has just pub- 
lished some outlines for illumination, in which 
the designer has introduced fac similes in oil 
colours of works of old and modern painters, to 
serve as vignettes in the place of the photo- 
grapbs which are now extensively introduced 
in connexion with illuminated designs. The 
right colours for the various portions of the 
illumination are stated, so that people who wish 
to produce, mechanically, showy effects are pro- 
vided with the means. I 








to say. 

New Suip Entrance oF THE REGENT’s CANAL 
Dock at LimeHovusr.—The Limehouse Dock and 
the river entrances have been very inadequate 
to the requirements of the traffic there; and, 
under the advice of their engineer, Mr. Edwin 


Thomas, the company obtained powers to en- | 


large and improve the Limehouse Dock, and to 
make a new entrance from the river, with ex- 
tensive wharfs and space for warehouses. The 
estimated cost, including land, is 200,0001. The 
foundation-stone of the new ship-lock was laid 


on Wednesday, the 16th instant. The ship en-| 


trance lock will be 350 ft. long by 60 ft. 7 in. in 
width at coping level, with the outer gate sills 
fixed at 28 ft. below Trinity high-water mark. 
The lock will be fitted with three pairs of 
wrought-iron gates, by which arrangement pro- 
vision is made for dividing the lock into two 
compartments of 120 ft. and 230 ft. each, when- 
ever necessary. 


Vatugr or Lanp IN Liverroon.—About a 
month ago an arbitration took place in Liver- 
pool, to decide the value of a quantity of pro- 
perty in Lawton-street and Fairclough-lane, re- 
quired for the contemplated Central Railway 


Station about to be erected in Ranelagh-street | 


by the Manchester, Sheffield, and Lincolnshire 
and Great Northern Railway Companies. The 
property belonged to Messrs. Fairclough, and 
covers an area of 464 square yards. There was 
great diversity in the valuations made by the 
professional witnesses examined on either side— 
the claimant’s witnesses estimating the value of 
the land at about 141. per square yard, while 
those for the railway companies assessed its 
value at about 5/. per yard. The arbitrator’s 
award, though dated the 28th of September, has 
only now been made public, and the amount of 
compensation awarded is 5,800l., representing a 
value of over 12/. a yard for the land. 


The Broadway for November is in| they really have it) as “a secret” it is hard | tion to enlarge and improve the site of the pro- 


new Town-hall, before the plans are 

| finally decided upon, and to widen the contem- 
plated approaches to the building. Mr. Malcolm 

| Ross presided. It was resolved,— 

| * That this meeting is of opinion that the proposed new 

| town-hall will be insufficient to meet the present and 

future wants of this city, and that the approaches thereto 

will not be so accessible as such an important building 

| requires,”’ 

And also,— 

“That with the view of testing public feeling on the 
subject, the mayor be respectfully requested to convene a 
meeting of the citizens at an ea: ly date to afford the rate- 
payers of Manchester an opportunity of ws or 
otherwise of the size and shape of the proposed building, 
and the arrangement of the thoroughfares leading to it.’ 
It was also resolved that a deputation, consisting 
of the chairman and other gentlemen, be ap- 
pointed to wait upon the Mayor, with these 


resolutions. 


Caution To LANDLoRDS.—Mr. Thomas Mason, 
the owner of Nos. 1, 2, 3, and 4, William’s-build- 
ings, French-alley, Goswell-street, was sum- 
moned by Mr. James Neighbour, the sanitary 
inspector of St. Luke’s, to the Clerkenwell 
| police-court, to answer the charge of having the 
houses alluded to so overcrowded as to endanger 
the health of the inhabitants. The magistrate, 
Mr. Barker, made an order for the overcrowding 
to be abated forthwith, and fined the defendant 
20s. and costs. The defendant was also sum- 
moned under the Metropolis Local Management 
Act for neglecting to provide necessary water- 
closets, &c. Mr. Neighbour, in giving his evi- 
dence, stated that there was only one water- 
closet to the four houses, which contained 
seventy-three persons, and that the premises 
generally were in a disgraceful state. The de- 
fendant was fined the full penalty of 5/. and 5s. 
per day for twenty-two days, the time elapsed 
since the date of the notice, making in all 
107. 10s. and costs. This is the second convic- 








| tion of the defendant for the same offence, 
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Crosine or THE CovENTRY ExHisition.—The 
Industrial and Fine-Art Exhibition at Coventry, 
which was opened by Earl Granville on June 19, 
bas been closed. The report states that the 
number of visitors has been 98,569, exclusive of 
6,000 school children. 


Rarip Prixtixc.—M. Marinoni has put up in 
the new printing offices of the Petit Journal 
(a halfpenny daily paper), 61, Rue la Fayette, 
Paris, a machine of his invention, which prints 
600 copies a minute. Four of these powerful 
machines turn out $44,000 copies an hour, the 
whole impression being 446,000 daily. 


AtmsHovuses, WANTAGE, Berks.— The gover- 
nors of the charities intend to erect a block of 
eight new almshouses in Mill-street, Wantage, 
for the residence of as many old pensioners. 
The works will be begun at once. Mr. J. P. 
Spencer, of Wantage, architect ; under whose 
direction the old almshouses in Newbury-street 
and Mill-street are already being pulled down. 


Tue Gtass-pLowers’ Buriat Society.—The 
United Glass-blowers and Cutters’ Trade Burial 
Society has recently been dissolved, and the 
property, in accordance with a resolution passed 
at a general meeting, presented to the oldest 
member, Mr. Logan, sen., who has been trea- 
surer for some years. To “celebrate” the dis- 
solution of the Burial Society, a supper took place 
last week. Twenty of the remaining twenty- 
seven members (most of whom are very old) 
attended. The society was established in 1783. 


THE FaRNHAM DrarINaGE Prians.—One of the | 


competitors writes us from Leeds, under the 
signature of “ Expectation,” saying,—“ As the 
author of one of the schemes for draining the 
town of Farnham, I beg to ask the local Board 
of that place, through the medium of your paper, 
if they have inadvertently omitted to give me 
notice of the non-success of my scheme, or am 
I only one among the rest of those whose labours 
seem to be ignored ”’ He thinks that, to say 
the least of it, he has been treated in a very 
negligent manner. The plans were sent in on 
the lst of March last. Letters from two other 
competitors have been received since. 


Co-OPERATION IN LoNDON.—It is to be feared 
that our butchers, bakers, and middle-men gene- 
rally, are learning trades-union principles, and 
bringing them to bear on the public who are not 
trades-unionists ; and it is full time the public 
were co-operating for their own interests, in 
order to meet the co-operative or unionist 
tactics of their tradespeople. We lately alluded 
to the formation of a co-operative association in 
the north of London ; and we are informed that 
this is not the only one already at work. There 
are two civil service co-operating associations in 
London, one of which, the “ Civil Service Supply 
Association,” numbers many more than 4,000 
members, and the other, the “Civil Service 
Co-operative Society (Limited),” has already 
2,500 members ; and as they have opened the 
doors to the army, the navy, and the clergy, 
they will probably soon double their numbers. 
It is said that one firm alone received from 
members of the first-named society in the course 
of last year as much as 10,0001., while the ac- 
counts of another firm in connexion with the 
West-End Society, show transactions with its 
members to the extent of 12,0001. 


Tue Sussex Arcneorocican Socrery.—The 
members of this society took their autumnal 
trip to Slangham, and had a very pleasant ex- 
cursion. Hayward’s Heath was the place of 
rendezvous. Slaugham is about six miles 
distant. Slaugham Place belongs to Mr. W. J. 
Sergison, of Cuckfield. Mr. M. A. Lower, the 
editorial secretary of the society, gave a short 
account of the ruins. He said they were in 


a part of Tilgate Forest, which was a highly | 


interesting locality in a geological point of view. 


Tur Poor-LAW BoaRkD AND THE VALUATION 
or Prorerty.—The Poor-law Board have issued 
a letter on the subject of the proper mode of 
ascertaining the gross estimated rental. The 
Board considers that the rent which is actually 
paid is the best criterion of value ; but it is not 

ed as being conclusive, as it may be 
shown that the actual rental value is above the 
sum paid as the rack-rent, or that there has 
been a depreciation in value, which renders the 
rent paid higher than that at which the pre- 
mises might be expected to let from year to year. 


| Proposep SuBWAY UNDER THE THAMES.—Mr. 
| W. Haywood, engineer to the Commissioners of 
| Sewers, has laid before that body the par- 
| ticulars of an application which had been sent 
|in by Mr. Peter W. Barlow, the well-known civil 
| engineer, requesting permission to tunnel under 
| Thames-street, to enable a subway to be con- 
| structed by him beneath the river Thames. It 
| was stated in the application that permission 
| had been obtained by him from the authorities 
of the sewers to sink a shaft at a point north of 
|Thames-street, and that in the tunnelling the 
surface of Thames-street would not be in the 
slightest degree disturbed. It was added that 
the subway was to be of sufficient diameter to 
take an ordinary omnibus, which was to traverse 
| the tunnel each way as fast as it was filled. The 
subject gave rise to some considerable discus- 





sion, and was opposed by some of the represen- Banks 


tatives of Thames-street and the locality, but 
ultimately the application was acceded to. 


Lanp Socretizs.—The last quarterly report 
of the Conservative Land Society states that 
the receipts for the fifteenth financial year end- 
ing September 30th were 116,9831. Os. 11d., 
and the grand totals to Michaelmas, 1867, 
1,100,6031. 7s. 9d. The shares issued were 
27,783 at 501. each, making 1,389,1501.; and 
the total withdrawals since the formation 
of the society (1852) to Michaelmas, 1867, 
306,7491. Os. 2d. The total sale of land for the 
same period was 537,0501. 19s. 6d. The second 
portion of the East London Esta‘ was allotted 
on the 2nd August, and building operations are 
in active progress thereon. Additional portions 
of the Forest Gate Estate will be offered in due 
course. Bolingbroke Park, with its frontage to 
Wandsworth Common on the one side and 
frontage to Battersea Rise on the other, had 
been acquired for the society. Mr. Percé Stace, 
public accountant, and Mr. Newnham Winstanley 
for the Board, and Mr. W. H. Clemow and Mr. Jas. 
Goad are the four auditors to report as to the 
accounts and balance-sheet for the financial year 
ending September 30th, 1867. 


Oprentinc oF A “Brocn” at THuMSTER, 
CaiTHNess. — An interesting account of local 
excavations is given in the John O’ Groat’s Journal | 
of last week. The brochs are a peculiar class of | 
buildings, common all over Shetland, Orkney, | 
Caithness, and Sunderland, but not found much | 
farther south, The most perfect specimens are 
found in Shetland. They are circular buildings, 
having on the ground plan a wall from 12 ft. to 
15 ft. thick, enclosing a central area of about 
30 ft. to 40 ft. in diameter. In the thickness of 
the wall narrow oblong chambers are formed 
opening into the interior court. A stair in the 
centre of the wall leads toa gallery, which winds 
upwards from story tostory with a gentle ascent, 
traversing the whole circle of the wall like an 
interior cork-screw, and opening here and there 
into recesses, which are all lighted from the 
interior court. There is only one entrance 
passage, generally low and narrow, to this court, 
from the outside of the tower. These brochs stood 
originally 40 to 50 or 60 ft. high, and the central 
court was opentothesky. The lower story was a 
solid wall with chambers opening from the court, 
| hollowed out, as it were, in its thickness, while, 
|from the commencement of the gallery in the 


i) 
OPENING OF THE DupLEY Fountain, —Thig 
fountain has been formally opened bythe Hari and 
Countess of Dudley, in the presence of a large 
concourse of people, in the market-place of 
Dudley. The total cost of the fountain, « mode] 
of which has been in the Paris Exhibition gingg 
its opening, is 3,0001, a gift of the earl. The 
fountain is in form a quadrilateral, pierced by 
arches in one direction, in the other by somicir. 
cular projections, surmounted by two sea-horseg, 
In the dome, two large plates of coloured glagg 
have been inserted, and these throw a coloured 
light upon the water when thrown from three 
marble tazzas. The fountain also bears two 
figures, representing a miner and an agricy|. 
turist, in allusion to the characteristics of the 
county. The total height is 18 ft. Mr. Forsyth, 
of London, is the sculptor. 

















TENDERS 
For the erection of a shop and pomttens Yo. 
Church-street, Greenwich, rm 4 Mr. Mead. r. hg 
ehester, architect :— 
Hatfield ...... spcapreqvecscowme peaderine £1,515 0 0 
BRE By DUR. csccicorinscmiiccntssvne 97 0 0 
Hammer 1,400 0 0 
OE nen 1,378 0 0 
TUE Snicesspautuahesepemeeietinnsenains :287 0 0 
TT MET esiviccsciciusscnpnettansvetabees 147 0 0 





branch of the London and Brighton Railway, Messrs, 

















WU ACOREOR ’ .o conwectsestiacs dnevinenesd £4,900 0 0 
Bracher & Son 4,600 00 
eg | ™ eae 4,550 0 0 
Simms & Marten ,.,.,......0cecees00 4,397 0 0 
Chap 4,258 0 0 
Ww i 00 
00 
00 
00 
00 
OS SO eee me 
BNET Or MMI as ss Sees hintinsienrinenes 3,832 0 0 





For rebuilding No. 17, Air-street, Piccadilly, ge | 
house and shop, on the Sutton Estate. Mr. W. 6. 
Clements, architect :— 


Messrs. Nightingale ..............0.+ £837 0 0 
BROT Bee rsintniercsiccesvicvbbiccrect 710 0 0 
ives & Pelham (accepted)............ 680 0 9 





For engine and boiler houses, chimney-steck, work- 
men’s houses, &c., for the Corporation of Portsmouth, 
| their sewage-pumping works, at Hastney. Mr, J. E. 
Greatorex, architect :—; 


Simms & Marten ...........c0c0ce00e £3,940 0 0 
SEE NTN. cl ssciokarskasntinienseitaie 3,881 0 0 
MND ssi scrosectecbintchindivccatecses 3,875 © 0 
EDOM cen conssoinvihntnnsininans 3,816 0 0 
SUOTND sid iniscnchitnoniasiiabiendinats 3,703 18 0 
Messrs, Light (accepted) ......... 3,693 0 0 
DONO wekscciickeiietbecidctheitivccoss 3,423 0 


, 








For bringing out new public-house front, Park-road, 
| Hornsey. Mr. John Viney, architect :— 





ERENT puikesdoecanpewacniaiaed £49 0 0 
weinsioe SO @ 

338 11 0 

UTR. .cainviieichcetnniibinntnintaimasiccies 323 10 0 








For residence, with butcher’s shop and out-buildings, 
at Hornsey, for Mr, Edward Smeaton. Mr. John Viney, 
architect :— 

Hawkes (accepted)  ..........c0.0000 £765 0 0 





For the church of St. Stanislaus, Beaumont, Old 
Windsor. Mr. Biount, architect :— 











“Contract No.1. Contract No.2 
e° SS Py Se a 
ge | pe | Eg! oF 
eo | 2s | 3 | 43 
43 | ££ | £8 | as 
eS 

aa | 8 | aa | 
SOOT NS £11,050 £11,650 £5,869 (£6,368 
Messrs. Bird. .........+-..0+-. 11,017 11,626 | 5,882 | 6,37 
Patman & Fotheringham! 10,935 11,531 5,809 | 6,28 
DOORN sin ccicrowcidseneiwitt 10,726 | 11,206 | 5,362 | 5,765 
Messrs. Myers..........00 9,252 9,775 | 4,966 1 5,88 





For the erection of five dwelling-houses at Shere 
Heath, Surrey, for Mr. Richard Davis, Messrs. Mulls 
Co. arehitects :—~ 








It was formerly a resort of the Iguanodon, a second stony, the solid wall of the first became a 
monster some 70 ft. or 80 ft. long [Query : The | double wall, with a spirally ascending passage 
anciert “ worm” of so many places, according to | between. At Yarhouse Loch one of these brochs 
various local traditions. if man existed, as is | has recently been uncovered. The excavations 
now said, in the time of the monsters, why not ?|, disclosed a very fine ruin of a broch in the centre 
and afterwards the forest was one of the prin- of a cairn, surrounded by a congeries of cells or 
cipal sites of the great ironworks of the county. | dwelling-places of later date, mostly founded on 
The party, after inspecting the ruins in detail, | and erected out of the rubbish and ruin of the 
repaired to the church, which was explained by older structure. The cairns seem to have been 
the Rector, the Rev. W. Sergison. Leaving | occasionally used in still later ages as burial- 
Slaugham, the archzologists returned by way of | places, — sometimes even in recent times. 
Cuckfield, and paid a visit to the old church | Amongst the numerous stone and flint imple- 
there; and thence returned to Hayward’s| ments found in the Yarhouse broch were a 


Station Hotel, at which the Rev. Edw. Turner 


&, Heath. A luncheon had been provided at the | number of spinning-wheels, of polished stone, 


and one of baked clay, ornamented with con- 


presided. | centric circles, 


Hitehcock £1,650 0 0 
ORONO: silniiiinkosttandsbbbitiied 1,443 10 0 
Palmer & Turner .,......cs0.00002-, 1,800 0 0 
UT ss disieenesstindsn acagiihiiisliaitlissaiotenapiaines 1,222 10 0 
Blackmore & Morley ............... 1,175 0 0 
SUN © Scccih cc sbcothenice wchutedaies 1,125 0 0 
SR cctitiiaccscliacbeteutinanbeiasinan 1,030 0 0 





For alterations and additions to offices and warehouses, 
Cannon-street City, for the India-rubber Compaty 
(limited). Mr. James K. Coiling, architect. Quantities 
not supplied ;— 











WOON EONS orsccnes acta cae £1,997 0 0 
i Sdduuinsb asnddgucicbakeieetaaseenabaes 1,890 4 : 
‘atman & Fotheringham ......... 1,800 
| REE NE EEL 1,734 0 0 
Dove, Brothers...........cceccssseees 1,685 0 0 
Langmead & Way .....cccccccsee0 1,650 0 0 
DOMES - cianiisittiins sikadeitioadencnbils 1,540 0 0 

For Tring sewers, contract No. 3 :— 

IG ibid. cdteienhccasinbeanin éceatboi £927 0 0 
Honner 779 0 0 
RIIIN :. ciasticccteehninhigeibinnvienninialiakh 750 16 0 
IMIDE - <cccthcrseusnclctcsitpenmpsceunines 706 16 O 
Faulkner & Crowley ..........:000 650 0 0 
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For the Luton Corn Exchange, Messrs. Messenger & 
Gundry, architects :— 
































Nightingale ...104..s.sssececssessereee £3,295 0 0 
Thomas & 800 ..,.....,.c0ccccssservee 3,290 0 0 
Pattinson 3,000 0 0 
Matt & Co. ........000 srevesceccsecerese 2,948 0 0 
Manly & Rogers ...... -» 2,900 0 0 
Sims & Marten......... 2,750 0 0 
Regis & Son ...... espesougesan 2,583 0 0 
Smart, Brothers (accepted) ...... 2,529 0 0 
Ds seercocccccscrseccsevene 2000 O O 
For the erection of a block of offices in Budge-row, for 
Mr. John Pollock. Messrs. H. & J. D, Matthews, archi- 
ee ee 00 
Adamson & Sons ..........00ss0000000 ears 00 
Simms & Marten .... «. 6,460 0 0 
Patman & Fotheringham ......... 6,370 0 0 
Ramsey ... 6,345 0 0 
Bewell & Sons ........csccececerseveee 8,143 O O 
Moreland & Burton 5,960 0 0 
je 5,823 9 0 
King & Sons .. 5,750 0 0 
Webb & Sons 5,487 0 0 
For rebuilding No. 54, and putting an additional story 
to No. 53, St. Axe, E.C., for . Lewis Lazarus, 
Messrs. Parr & Strong, architects :— 
Hill & Keddall.......... sscncreovensce GD O @ 
Watts ....... ateses . 1,565 0 0 
} | eee pee . 1,789 0 O 
Browne & Robinson... . 1,74 00 
Robineon ...,,......... 1,733 0 0 
Tass ......... 1,697 0 0 
TRE ES ~ 1,666 0 0 
Newman & Mann. - 1,626 0 0 
King & Sons ..... oiiciinhdiclateitioed eee. 





For Ventnor main sewerage, Contract No.2. Mr. John 
G. Livesay, Engineer. Quantities supplied by Mr. 
Augustus F. Livesay :— 







BRIE 5 Si cisdecctierinesicsasimiinscs GRE @ © 
Wainwright ., nnn, soe. 2% 
Phillips ....... . 1,486 0 0 
Doweil.... 1,450 10 0 
ER 1,460 0 0 
Moses & Wallder 1,280 0 0 
Beavis & Son ...... 1,200 0 0 
Moxon & Mutton.. 1,180 0 0 
Harries ..... aniiiheieia 1,095 10 9 
Pritchard 1,086 2 6 
oe, aE om 1,049 0 0 
Frayne (accepted) ............ ae Foe 





For four shops and dwelling-houses at the corner of 
Brydges-street and White Hart-court, Covent Garden. 
Messrs. Wigg & Oliver, architects. Quautities supplied 
by Mr. James Schofield :~ 






SAIPAN i560. i00085.. 0008 iciccnimeeenee oe 
Longmire & Burge . -.. 3,113 1 0 
ee 7 .. 3,071 0 0 
Lawrence & Baugh.. ... 3,010 0 0 
Turner & Sons ........ -. 2,968 0 0 
a vee 2,706 0 O 
Roberts .............000 esotecsesvenvens | OOK OG O 





For house at Tulse-hill, for Mr, O. Mullett. Mr. J. D. 
Hayton, architect :— 
Piper & Wheeler..,..........:c0css00. £1,525 
Gb ccosocescsvesucee nf < a 












Sharpington & Cole... woe 
Nutt & Co......... socecvendeapabtoenince pee 


on 
cocoooc]e 








G@. F. A. (next week).— District Surveyor (clause as to rubble stone 
walling has been already pointed out).—C. J. (shall appear),— B. W, 
—J. W. B.—Mr. P.—B. 8.—E. H.-F. F.—F. B. W.—The Earl D.— 
J.E. G.—T. H. H.—E. W. P—J. H.-L & B.—S, & Sons.—M, P.— 
H. H. G.—B. W. & Co.—J. G. L.—C. 8. M.—W. G. C.—8, & C.—#. W. 
—J. V.—T. J.-H. R.—J. BH. L—J. P. 8.—M. &/Co.—k. H. M.— 
T. H. W.—C.—D. L. de L.—W. W. L.-J. H. D.—J. 3.—F . B.—T. ©. E 
—M. & G. . 

We are compelled to decline pointing out books and giving 
adidresses. 

All statements of facta, liste of tenders, &c., must be accompanied by 
the name and address of the sender, not necessarily for publication. 

Nors.—The responsibility of signed articles, and papers read at 
public meetings, rest«, of course, with the authors, 








Advertisements cannot be received for the current 
week’s issue later than THREE o'clock, p.m. 
on THURSDAY. . 

Gaz” NOTICE.—Al Communications respect- 
ing Advertisements, Subscriptions, J‘c., should be 
addressed to “The Publisher of the Builder,” 
No. 1, York-street, Covent Garden. All other 
Communications should be addressed to the 
“« Editor,” and not to the “ Publisher.” 





[ ADVERTISEMENTS. | 


OHURCH, TURRET, and STABLE CLOCKS. 
J. W. Benson, having erected steam-power 
and improved machinery for clock-making, at 
the manufactory, Ludgate-hill, will be glad to 
furnish to clergymen, architects, and committees, 
Estimates and Specifications of every descrip- 
tion of Horological Machine, especially cathedral] 
and public clocks, chiming tunes on any number 
of bells, A descriptive pamphlet on Church 
Clocks post free for one stamp. Watch and 
Clock Maker by Warrant of Appointment to 
H.R.H. the Prince of Wales, and maker of the 
great clock for the Exhibition, 1862. 25, Old 
Bond-street, and 33 & 84, Ludgate-hill, H.C. 








Established 1749. 


Will be published in December next, cloth lettered, price 4s. 


ATCHLEY’S NEW BUILDERS’ PRICE BOOK 


FOR 


1868. 


at List of ? ' ‘ A . 
Containing a complete yt the ae aiepueeeamiaen — wre — — usefal and important 
ARCHITECTS, ENGINEERS, CONTRACTORS, BUILDERS, &e. 

These calculations have been carefully made by the aid of a staff of practical men on each subject. 

To which is added 
“THE UNION OF TRUE CONSTRUCTION WITH GOOD TASTE.” 

By AN ARCHITECT. 
Treating of the following oe Brickwork, Stonework, Woodwork and Furniture, Slates and Tiles, Leadwork 


ine, Metal Work, Plaster, G 


Painting, Staining, &c. 


London: ATCHLEY & CO. ARCHITECTURAL and ENGINEERING PUBLISHERS, 
106, Great Russell-street, Bloomsbury. 


BOOKSELLERS SUPPLIED WITH SHOW-CARDS UPON APPLICATION TO ATCHLEY & CO. 





BUENOS AYRES GOVERNMENT CER- 
TIFICATE.— Transtation.—We, the under- 
signed, at the request of Messrs. Jas. C. 
Thompson & Co. certify that the IRON SAFES 
of Messrs. CHUBB & SONS, London, of which 
these gentlemen are agents, were exposed for 
several hours to the fire that took place in the 
offices of the National Government on the even- 
ing of the 26th inst. ; that in our presence they 
were easily opened with their respective keys; 
that the raoneys and important documents they 
contained were found in perfect order; and that 
these safes are now in use in the National 
Treasury Office.—(Signed) J. M. Draco (Trea- 
surer of the National Government), Joss Tomas 
Rojo, Juan M. Atvarez. A true copy—A. M. 
BeL_.—Buenos Ayres, July 31, 1867. 





PARIS EXHIBITION.—Clark’s Patent Steel 
Shutters can be seen at twenty entrances which 
have been fixed by order of the Imperial Com- 
missioners, and in the Testing House by order 
of the Royal British Commissioners. 





ADVERTISEMENTS. 


"PRSTIMONIALS, REPORTS, and every 


description of PRINTING, executed in the best manner, with 
Promptness and punctuality, and at moderate charges. —-WYMAN & 
SONS, Oriental, Classical, Fine-Art, and Ge eral Printers 74-7. 
Great Queen-street Lincoln’s-inn-flelds, W.C. 





To Ironm-ongers, Builders, and Others. 
. ¥ b a 

R. FRANK LKWIS will SELL by 
AUCTION, on the PREMISES, 111, Newington-butts, on 
TUESDAY, NOVEMBER 5, and following days, at ELEVEN for 
TWELVE o'clock each day, the whole of tne STOCK of » WHOLE- 
SALE BUILDEK and FURNISHING IRONMONGER, consisting 
of 8 kitcheners, about 200 registers, 1U0 cottage ranges, 5tuns wrought 
and cut pails, 6 dozen gsivanised furnace-paus, 8 duzen spad-s and 
shovels, 200 yards raim-water pipes, 5 tons sash-weights, 6 dozen 
stable gratings and traps, 24 dozen sink traps, a quantity of builders’ 
and cabinetmakers’ brasswork, a large quantity of rim, dead, 
mortise, and draw-back locks, a quantity of wrought and cast 
burt hinges, about 300 gross of wood screws, cast-iron screw 
upright and side pulleys, shutter screws, stubs, and plates, sah 
eentres and lifts, china and brass mortise furniture, 10 cwt. 
bolt heads and end», iron and brass frame and axle pulleys, 
10 ewt. of weights, hooky, and hinges, 1 ton of boits aud 
nutes, various Norfoik latches, knockers, cornice ends, glass-paper, 
shutter bars, hammers, saws, trowel:, fenders, scrapers, garden 
rollers, scutties, cross garnet and other hinges, pails, garden tools, 
wire netting, garden seats, dcwt. glue, wire arches, corubins, baths, 
brass tubing, bedsteads, hayrakes, au irom safe, about 4 tons of rod, 
bar, sheet, and hoop tron, &c.—May be viewed two days prior, aud 
Catalogues had on the Premises; of Mesers. HONEY & HUMPHRYS, 
A tants, 14, Ir ager-lane; and of Mr. FRANK LEWIS, 

Aucti , ke. 35, Coleman-street, E.C. 











To Decorators, Builders, and Others requiring superior Wall Papers 
Borders, &c. 100,000 Pieces of Paper, in tasteful patterms, of 
foreign manufacture, TO BE SOLD, without the slightest reserve, 
on TUSSDAY, NOVEMBER 19th, at KLEVEN o'clock am. 

netually, on account of the number of lote. 


& H. BONHAM are instructed to SELL 

e by AUCTION, at their SALE ROOMS, Leicester-street, 

Leicester-square, a large quantity of PAPER HANGING of a 

superior de-cription, and well worth public attentioa. To be Sold, 

without reserve, to settle a disputed account —May be viewed (in 

sample and bulk) two days preceding the day of Sale ; and Catalogues 
had at the Auction Reom, Leivester-street, Leicester square. 





EB. 
FOR SALE BY PUBLIC AUCTION, in the SALEROOM, at 


» a 
K. BARNES & SONS’ TIMBER 
Ee YARD, CANONS’ MARSH, BRISTOL, on WEDNESDAY, 
NOVEMBER bth, 1867, at TWO o’ciock precisely. 
For account of Importers. 

20,000 Spruce Deals and Battens 

10,000 Quebee Pine Deals and Planks 

7,000 Swedish Red Deals and Battens 

5,00 St. Peversbarg Red Deais 

10,000 Onega and Archangel Deals, Battens, and Boards 

7,000 Wybvorg and Memel Deals 

3,0” Crowa Kiga Whitewood Deals 

800 Loads Quebec Ked and Yellow Pine Timber 
600 Loads Meme!, Danzic, and Swedish Ked Timber 
50 Logs fresh Daozic Oak 
200 Logs Savaanah Pitch Pine 
100 Riga Wainecot Oak Logs 
1,000 4 to 6-inch ) 

400 4 ineh p5pere 
250 22 feet Rickers 
100 Boat-hook Poles 

100,000 Boards Prepared Flooring 

18,000 Spruce Palings 
With other Goods. 

N.B.—During the winter the Timber Sales will be held on the First 
and Third Wed: esday in the month. The catalogues will contain 
fewer lots, as the days are now too short for o large sale. 

For Catalogues apply to 
F¥. K. BARNES & 80NS, Brokers, 
Canons’ Marsh, Bristol, Oct. 22ad, 1867. 





To Carpenters, Builders, and Orhers. : 
R. W. HOLLINGSWORTH will SELL 
by AUCTION, at the SALE-ROOMS, 13, High Holborn, on 
MUNDAY next, OCTOBER 28th, at ON» precisely, the extensive 
STUCK of a BLACK and GENERAL 1RONMOsGER, and various 
other Building Materials.—View on the Morning of Sale. Catalogues 
sent om app i 








By order ef the Trustees under a Deed of Assigumest.—To Builders 


and Others 
ESSRS. C. & H. WHITE are instructed 
to SELL py AUCTION, on the PREMISES, No. 39, Stamford- 
street, Waterioo-road, Railway Arches. coraer of Crocs-atrect, 
York-road, on TUBSDAY, NOVEMBER 5th, at TWELVE 
o'clock, the STOCK-IN-TRADE of a BUILDER: comprising a quan- 
tity of wide cut pine plank, deal and batten boards, quartering, oak 
seantling,and useful timber, quantity of scaffold poles and boards, 
putiogs, scaffold cords, Portland stone landings, drain-pipes, iron- 
mongery, plumber and paimter’s plant, oid iron, usefal buildi 
materials, and other items.—Catalogues obtained at Messrs. C. & 
WHITE'S Offices, Kenniagton-cross, 8. 





To Timber Merchants, Builders, Cabinet, Chair, and Bedstead 
Makers, Coach Builders, Wheelwrights, and Others. 
Me. LEREW will SELL by AUCTION, 

on the PREMISES, Camden.-terrace, Camden-town, near the 
Camden - road Station, North - London Railway, on MONDAY, 
OCTOBER 28th, at TWELVE for ONE, 20,000 PEBT DRY ASH and 
POLE PLANK, 300 elm and oak stocks, 400 dry oak spokes, 182 beech 
feiloes, elm board, dry cut stuff, 3,000 feat mahogany, and 
willow, 4,000 feet wide pine board, 800 planks, deals, and battens, 
10,000 feet quartering, 400 squares flooring, 2,400 feet white die 
square scaffuld pole, ladders, hammer and pickaxe handles, turned 
posis, top rails, stumps, drawer feet, tent pillars, table lega, old 
materials, &c.—~ Auction Offices, 2, Cardington-street, Hampstead- 
road, near Kuston-station. 





To Navy Contraetors, Shipbuilders, Railway Contractors, Timber 
Merchants, Imp t Manufacturers, Builders, and Others. — 
Important Sale of Oak and Ash Timber, at Easton Hill Side, about 
14 mile from Stamford. 

Say a al 
f[ SBSH. RICHARDSON have the plea- 
sure to announce they bave received instructions to by 

AUCTION, on TUESDAY, WEDNESDAY, and THURSDAY, the 

5th, 6th, and 7th days of NOVEMBa&R, 1367, 1,561 OAK and 240 ASH 

TIMBER TREES, now lying on Easton Hill Side.—Catalogues of the 

above are in course of preparation, and will be forwarded free on 

application. The Auctioneers can strongly recommend the above 
timber to all parties imterested in the trade, a» being some of the 
finest iu the kingdem. The principal part of the trees are of great 
length and substance, very clean, and of a quality that cannot be 
surpassed. They are eiose to good roads, and within a short distance 
of the Midland, London and North-Western, and Great Northern 
Railways.—Auction and Vaiuation vffices, Barn-hill, Stamford, 10th 
October. 1967, 








THURSDAY Ni XT.—Courts of Justice Concentration (Site) Act.— 

Western Section. —Seventh Sale of Building Materials. 

‘ , 
ESSRS. GLASIER & SONS are favoured 
with imstructions from the Commissioners of her Majesty’s 

Works and Public Buildings, to SELL by AUCLION, on the PRE- 
MISES, on THU RSDAY next, OCLOBE& 3i-t, at TWELVE for ONE, 
in lots, the BUILDING MATERIALS of TEN HOUSES, Nos. 251, 252, 
and 253, strand, No. 3, Picket-place, and Nos. 1] to 16, Neweastie-court: 
comprising about 600,000 capital stock bricks, pan and plain 
siates, timbers in roofs, floors, and doors, sashes and frames, plate- 
glass shop and public-house fronts, about 6 tons of lead, stone paving, 
and fixtures.—May be viewed the day prior and moraing of Sale ; 
and catalogues obtained at the Office of her Majesty’s Works, &c. 
12, Whitehali-place; on Premises ; aud of the Auctioneers, 
41, Charing-crose. 





TEDDINGTON, Middlesex.—To Land Societies, Capitalists, and 
hers.— Preliminary Advertisement. 


Ot 
. ~ 2 

MESSRS. BREWER & SON are instructed 

to offer for SALE, at the MART, Tokenhouse-yard, early 
next year, in one or several lows (aniess previously disposed of by 
private contract), a valuable and important FREEHOLD PROPERTY, 
comprising about 40 acres of Building Laod, situace in the best part 
of this rapidiy-improving locality on the main road to Hampton 
Wick and Kingston, and extending to the Lower Kingston-road, 
within ten minutes’ walk from Yeddington and Hampton Wick 
railway stations, and a short distance from the church, the river, 
Bushy-park, Hampton Court, and the market town of Kingston- 
on-Thames, The property is in the midst of important residential 
estates, aud is bounded on three sides by «xcelleut roads. The soil is 
diy, aud the gas aud water mains are laid. Also a valuable Plot of 
Freehold Buiiding Land, situate in the Church-road (which will 
doubtiess eventually become the main road from Twickenham to 
Upper Teddington and Hampton Court), having a frontage of 950 
feet and an average depth of 250 feet, and very near the site of the 
proposed station at the junction of the South-Western aud Thames 
Valley lines, and a short distance from the charming estate of 
Strawberry Hill.— Plans and conditions of Sale wiil shortly be pre- 
pared, and in the meantime particulars may be obtained of Messrs. 
JANSON, CUBB, & PEARSON, Solicitors, 41, Piusbury-cireus, EC. ; 
of W. G@. BARTLEET, Ke. Arebitect, Punner’s -hajl, Old Broad-street, 
E.C.; and of Messrs. BREWER & SON, Land Agents and Surveyors, 
2, Upper Hill-street, Kichmond, 8. W. 





KING’S-ROAD, CHELSEA.—To Contractors, Builders, Material 


Dealers, and Others. 

ESSRS. BENNETT & COOPER _are 
instructed to SELL by AUCTION, at the - 
MILLS, 232, King’s-road, Chelsea (the lease having been disposed of), 
on TURSDAY, NUVEMBER 5, at TW ELVE o’elock, the SrOCK-IN- 
TRADE, Plant, and Materiais, comprising 20,000 fe-t ran of 11 in. by 
Zin. Gefflo plank, elm, teak, and mahogany boarding, about 600 deals 
(various) 400 seaffuid-poies, boards, patiogs, moi tar-boards, cords, 
ers, carpenters’ benches, barrows, three patent firewood ma- 
chines, weighing machines, two vans, harness, useful cart-horse, 
hand truck, iron safe, a large assortment of materials, firewood, and 
effects. — May be viewed the day privr and morulng of sale, and cata- 
logues obtained on the Premises, and at Messrs, BENNETT & 

CUOPER'S Auction Offices, 6, New Broad street, £.C. 





Ww.” 


ee N 
WE SHALL SOON HAVE “SNOW.” 


NEW MANUAL OF GEOGRAPHY. 
2d.) 
Now ready, fcap. cloth lettered, price 2s. 6d. (postage . 
HE CIVit SERVICs GEOGRA PHY : 
Manual of Geography, General and Political, arrange 
i whe K = ion Uaudidates and anew oe _— of 

Loos. LANCBLOT D. SPENCE (Vivi Service), 
Sued ~ Soman GRAY, one of the Assistant Secretaries to 

the Board of Trade, With Six Coloured Maps. — 

“A novel plan... . 4% system as eff-ctual as it is original. The 
most recent authorities have been consaited, and ak Fe thoroughly 
reliable, as well as a most ing P 
Civil Service 














Pure 
ss lictie Volume is a crammer, bat 4 very good ope... . 
ey cone from all the chaff. ~ —— to children at school 
*— Builder. 


8 P 
by no means unsuitabie. . 
. penny Lock WOUD & Cu, 7, Stationers’ Hail Court, EG 
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THE BUILDER. 


[Ocr. 26, 1867. 








NOW READY. PRICE SIXPENC® 
In an nae — Sage 64 } ae ae pared in Old Style 


VERYBODY'S © YEAR. Bot x for 1868 

} « Usefal and Popular Annual, comprixing an ‘Imanac snd 
Osiendar of Events for th- Year ; a complete Histery of the Months ; 
a Treasury of Popular Facts ana Business Jnformstion for Daily 
Reference; Pamily Fare for every Day in the Year; Recipes for 
Sou.s, Sauces, Vegetadles, and Pucdings; Seasonabie and Praciica! 
Hints on Gardening ; the History of Great Queev-street ; Ance totes 
of Artists, Actors, Autbors, Doctors, Lawyers, &. with Naval and 
Military Anecdotes ; the Mode of Addressing Persons of Distinction; 
Twenty four Things worth Knowing; Weather-wisdom ; and a Mass 
of carefully edited Information, expressly cowpiled for this Work, 
Useful to Everyboty all the Year Round. 

Sold by all Booksellers in Town and Countrr. 





Tiustrated, Imp. 33m cloth, 3. ; gilt edges, 2s. 64 


ALE OF A TUB. Written for the uni- 


versal Improvement of Mavkiod. 
Bs JONATHAN SWIFT, D.D Dean of St. Pa‘rick’s. ‘ 
And (by the same Author} THE BATTLE OF THE BOOKS IN 
ST. JAMES’S LIBRARY, with Notes by Wottor and other. Alsv, 
THE AUTHOR'S APOLOGY ; and A LIFE OF DEAN SWIFT. 
lewcon WILLIAM TEGG Paneres-lane, Chespeide. 





NEW CHEISTMAS BOOK. 
On MONDAY, NOVEMSGER 4 will be Pobiished, in quarto, Price 
Zils im Ornamental Gothic Covers, designed by J. Leighton. F.B.A. ; 
or %6s. bound im Morocco Antique ; or 42s. in Moroccy Elegaut, by 


Riviére, ays ‘ 

YRA GERMANICA, the Christian Life. 

Translated from the German br CATHERINE WINKWORTH. 

With upwards of 20 Dlu-trations from Original Designs, com- 

— Bible Landscapes, Scriptural Vignettes, Allegorical and 
b 


ematical Margioatia, Tai! Pieces, and Ivitials engraved on | 
Woed from Original _— by J. Leighton, FSA. E Armitage, | 


AEA and F Madox Bro 


Leadon - LONGMANS, GREEN, & CO. Paternoster row. of whom | 


may be bad, uniform with "he above im size and price, the Iilas- | 
trated Editien of LYRA GERMANICA, the Christian Year. 





Crown So. cloth, ilustrated with Woodcuts by G. Cruikshank, and 
Twenty-two fuli-page fcaricus} Engraviugs price 3s. 6d. 


ARON MUN ‘NCHAUS SEN : his Wonderful | 


Travels, surprising Adventures, and Hairbreadth E-capes. 
Leadon: WILLIAM TEGG, Pancras-lane, Cheapside 





THE NEWEST 
DESIGNS 
FOR 


LAMP POSTS, 


Dwarr Gas Prirars, 
Brackets, Laxrs, 
Garden and Drinking 

Fountains, 
Garszs, Ratixes, 
Balcony Panels, Stable 
Fittings, Columns, 
Verandshs, &c. &c. 


Will, upon recei, 
ticulars, be rah Lest 


on application to 
TURNER & ALLEN, 

1 
neers, . Bi, Up 

Thames-street, EC. 








~ | 


Bole Agents for J. A. FORREST & CO.’S PATENT 
CYLINDER STREET LAMPS. 








UILDERS’ & ACCOUNTS made out and | 


—— fat a Office); also Works measured and made out | 
by ap experienced ‘or, who has just now tome uno-cupied 
— ee BENET WILSON, Sen. 22, Eleanor Villar, Tolling- 


PECIFICATIONS WRITTEN (at the 
Office of the Architect) by an eae practical Sarveyor.— 
—— HENEY WILSON, Sep. 22, Eleanor Vilias, Toliingt a | 








TO BUILDERS, DECORATORS, AND OTHERS. 


ECORATIVE GILDERS. 


had at the 


KING’S ARMS, "POLAND STREET, W.C. 
Address to the SECRETARY. 





ARCHITECTS, BUILDERS, DECORATORS, &c. 


ACIN TOSH & COMPANY (Established 
26 years), Grainers and Marblers, 38, Langham-street, 
Lopdon, W.—Designs for Eatrance- ‘halt, Btatrowes, , eo, 





MR. J. H. LEONARD, 
RCHITECGTURAL DRAUGHTSMAN, 


ARTISTIC COLOURIST, and LITHOGRAPHIC ARTIST, 
ll, Turret Grove, Cispham, Loudon, 8. 


TOWN SURVEYORS.—The Local 
Board of Health for the District of ae are desirous - 
ENGAGING the SERVICES of an experienced and practical Map, to 
ect as TOWN SURVEYOX. Besides the ordinary duties of « Sar- 
veyor tos town placed under the Public Health Act and the Local 
Government Act, tae charge of the groynss aud sea defences will be 
within bis duties, also the on agg y nuisances, common 
lodging-houses and slaughter-houses. He will be required to devote 
his whole time to the service of the Bowd, and not engage in avy 
private business. Salary 1501. per annum. The strictest inguiries 
will be mace aa to the capabilities of the candidates. — Applications, 
with testimonials, to be seat to the , on or before the 


v aS ass = 
7th day of NOVE e bap thie 1E : 
Worthing, sard Octaber, 1 ser 


TANTED, a FOREMAN of MASONS, 

who bas been used to Monumental Work in Stone ond 

Marble. Que who can carve and cut letters preferred.— Apply to 
JOSEPH B. ROBINSON, Sculptor, Derby. 








W ANTED, a "practical PLUMBER, one 

that can fill up his time fn painting and glazing, for a con- 
stancy. Biste wages. Good reference required. — Apply to A. 
JEFFRIES, House Decorator, &c. Woodbridge. 


\ TAN TED, an in ARCHITECT, in the 
samme we SUMRET, 0 tanks the, plane for ra dn a oon, ia, 
Cannon street, London, E.C. 


\ TANTED, a thorough, energetic, good 


ER competent to take ee of Woerks.— 
BRICKLAYER pe’ a aeae 











| Apply, giving reference and wages req 
Builder, Hoddesdon. 


was TED, an efficient CLERK of WORKS. 
Address, J. "MEDLAND TAYLOR, 2, St. Ann's Churchyard, 
| Manchester. 


W 7 ANTED, a first-class HAND, thoroughly 
cagiteneeh in High-pressure Hot-water Work — Apply, on 
| Tasedav, to J. L. BAOON & CO. Farringdoa-road. near sff/ou-hill. 


| Wy ANTED, in a Builder's Office, a compe- 











tent CLERK. Mast be a thorough bochineesen, @ ~er sop | 
' tomed to the usual roudne of a builder's o —| 
is ate rens salary, A. S Estate Office, | 


| Address, stating age, qualifications, and 
i South Norwood Park, Surrey, 8. 
TO ARCHITECTS, 
ANTED, a RKE-EN GAGEMENT, ont | 
CLERK of *woRKS, in town or counury.—Address, J 
| DAVIS, 7, Butland-street, Pimlico. 8.0. 








\ ANTED, by ‘- "ARCHITECTURAL 
: DRAVGATCALAN, an REOACENENT. Bes oust Guu | 
| Sen, Otte of “The Builder.” 


ANTED, a SITUATION, as YARD or 


CHALE- LINE FOREMAN, to Take Guage of 0 Job, or zy 
| Work by the Piece, having filled « similar situation. — Address, J 
| 4, Grove-road, — Falbam 


0 BUILDERS “AND OTHERS 








ee 
WANTED, EMPLOYMENT, by a Jobbing | eed”. 


Plumber, Gusfitter, and Zineworker. N.B. Is a good painter 
| and giazier.— Address, J. R. 12, Bolactava-road, Bermondsey. 


BUILDERS AND HOUSE DECORATORS 


W ANTED. by the Advertiser, a SITUA- 

TION JOINER crotherwise Weill up in all branches of 
| the building trade. Till lately bad charge of general .~ Address, | 
A. B.7, James-street Freehold, North Brix on. 








HITECTS AND OTHERS. 


| WANrze, “by a CLERK of WORKS, of | 
ten years’ experience, a R&-ENGAGEMENT, or as Sisege 
Contractor. Can measure, estimate, and take out yuantities.— 
Aeteae a w. 1, Upper Cinyton-road, Pecknoam, 8. E. 
TO CARPENTERS AND BUILD! 


|WANre, by a Young Man, a SITUA- 


TION as IMPROVER to ng Carpentering and Joinering. | 





Town or country.—Address, E. 
| square, N.W. 





TO BUILDERS, PLUMBERS, &c. 


| Wan TED, by a respectable Married Man, 

aged 30, a ‘emshemh SITUATION aa a thoroughly practionl 
| PLUMBER, Gas fitter, and Zine worker. ly understands 
every description of new and old work, hot water, a) pene: and 
deep well work. References if required — Address, J. W. 3, Barnett- 
street, Vauxhall Gardens. 


PLUMBERS AND GA8FITTERS. 


ANTED, a SITUATION as above. A 


Jobbing shop preferred.— Address, A. F. Morley’s, Stationer, 
Forest bili, 8. % 


ANTED, 2 RE-ENGAGEMENT as 
EsTIMa TING, a and QUANTITY CLERK, by 

a BUILDER'S CLERK, | aged 32. = thorongn bookkeeper aud fatr 
draoghteman. Salary “oa —Address, C. D. 
41, Broad-street, Goiden-square, W. 














To the CLERGY, ARCHITECTS, &c.— 
JOGEPH LANE, 172, Hockley. hill, Birmingham, Artist in 

Church and House Decoration, Wail Painting. Diapering. Writing 

ana Gilding in the Bn gemma and other Ecclesiastical styles, Fiags aud 





th bl texts, &c.; Architects’ 
ee eatin workmen. 





QUANTITY “SURVEYOR with some 


at disposal could arrange to undertake the agen ye 
and ACCOUNTS of & Building Firm.—Address, 619, Office of “ 


RCHTECTS AND BUILDERS 


A, ANTED, an ENGAGEMENT, by an 

putieaeed Quntiiy Surveyor, Measurer, Retimater, and 

good practical and Aivished Draaghtemas. Aged 36. Temporary or 

Good Address, A. B. No. 17, Zoar-street, 
Rone-comnet, Great Guildford-street South, 


WANTED, by the Advertiser, aged 38, 


who ti!l lately has been in business as a builder, a perma- 
nent bag as MANAGER or GENERAL FOREMAN on an 

ESTA’ otherwise. Well anderstands a4 im all its 
b “‘Vient-laws test z& Post-office 











COUNTRY BUILDERS. 


SURVEYOR, of experience, OFFERS 


to MAKE WORKING DRAWINGS, MEASURE UP WORK, 
TAKE SURVEYS, &.—Address C. 70, , Camberwell New-road, 8. 


OREMAN WANTED for PORTLAND 


CEMENT WORKS.—Av active, industrious Man is required 
for large Portland Cement Works in the country. No one need apply 
who cannot give satisfactory proofs as to character, ability, and aff 
rience.—Address, Mr. HASTINGS, 21, Salisbury- “Stroct, Strand, W 


BUILDERS, DKCORATORS, &. 


ILDERS, thoroughly experienced in House 
Work, may be OBTAIN cD at the House oF Call, Marlborough 
Inn, Bleuheim- -ateps, Oxford-street.—Addrevs to the Secretary. 


WANTED, a respectable, steady Young 


Man, to actas TIMEKEEPER, ACCOUNTANT, and omune 
and to generally look after » number of men at « building, a few 
miles out of town, One witha kuowledge of the building trade pre- 
amen} poe mar yr on, 2 guineas ver week. A deposit as sevurity 

requi —A y ’ 
High street, P, a BUILDER, a: Mr. Foster's, Statiouer, 














Abingdon, 





MBERS, BUILDE&S, AND OTHERS. 
\ ANTED, by a steady Young Man, a 
SIFUATION as PLUMBER, Gasfitter, &c. Willing to make 
himeelf geuerally useful. Good referencs if required. —Address, J. M. 
No. 1, Malthouse in-the-Hollows, Oid Brentfora. 





TO BUILDERS, ROAD MAKERA, AND CONTRACTORS. 


ANTED, by a first-class practical Man, a 
Cunsingermy Pavior, Street Mason, Granite Dresser (wood 
bricks, Dutch clinkers, or tiles), to TAKE WORK by the PIECE. 
Labour only. Good testi and —Address, JAMES 
band TIORLST, No. 7, James-place, North-street, Poplar. 


ANTED, by a god JUNIOR 


ASSISTANT, a setae in aa Architect's Office.— 
—— No. 603, Office of “ The Builder.” 


ANTED, by the Advertiser, well 


acquainted with the building trade, a SITUATION as 
CLERK.—Adaress, H. G, 1, Chapel-stree:, South Audley-street, W. 














- 196, Seymour-street, Oskley- | 


ANTED, ya Pub wpes. pectable Yo + Fomme ung Man, » 


his time up in Gasficting “pe A good 
can be en. Adve °. en Messrs. Jones & 


i 








Wit by 4 a  ieet-chens tradesman ( 
Joiner  & Soate, s aa oe yn ee GENERAL sHup 


pa gai Bay iw =, pig Anomeattl 





TO BUILDERS AND CONTRA 
WANTED, by a Young Man ho has 
been six years with surveyors), a oe (w a — 
= Og <i aa olaaen e 7 Pom BAY, Mr. — 
News Agent, Bvctens-tomase, Kensington. 


ANTED bya DRAUGHTSMAN having 


excellent eaxtiRenten, a SITUATION. Can 
usefal.— 











and willing to make bimeeif geneially c. gene care of 
Mr. Wilkinson, 7, Whitehead's-grove, Brompton. 
TO STONE MASONS AND CONTRACTORS, 


M 
AND OTHERS. 


WANTED, by a middle-aged Man, 4 
SITUATION as MANAGER or FOREMAN. Has hai 
entire contro! of a marble and stone mason's wharf for = ee 
six years, is proficient in all ner gary: rrapanica Ha 
sipgie and doubis entry, an 
objection te the country or to go eek pans mg 
terrace, Hyde Park, W. 


ANTED, by a Christian Y: 

aged 21, a ITT ATION in an ARCHITECT'S, ENGINEER’s, 

or ‘BUILVER's OFFICE, -- having his time = ba Cavinet. 

maker and goue through a course of 

instraction. Salary no vbject where a goud knowle ige of alee 
Cardigas. 


& 








inf 





may be ootained.—Addres:, E. 8. Mr. John M*‘Cord, 





WANTED, by a practical Clerk of Works, 
a RE-ENGAGEMENT, or as Builder's General 

Persona! reference. with others, if reqaired. Ten years with last 
employer. Locality no object —Ad Pally G, W.9 J-win-crewent, KC. 


CHITECTS, BUILDERS, 


ANTED, a RE-ENGAGEMENT, as 

GENERAL or SHOP FOREMAN. or Clerk of Works, ta 

| town, coumtry, or abroad, by a practical Man, carpenter and joiner 

| by tr trade. Can trace or make working drawings. Firat clase testi- 

| moyiale from last employers. Aged 35.—Address, G. W. 18, Willicm- 
Camden-read, Holloway, N. 


TO BUILDERS AND MASONS, 


WANTED, ne a Young Man, a teetotaller, 

aged 25,a SITUATION as cieuneaston, and work st the 
| benker.— Address to Mr. H. Martin, Grocer, 16, Moore Park- 
terrace, King’s- Ay pelea. 


TO WHITESMITHS, BUILDER!, AND OTHERS 


| Wai by a steady Young Man, a 


SITUATION as IMPROVER. Has been used May re 
j and hot-water work. oe ; enaienan D. No. ®, 
Henry-street, st. Johu's Wood, N 


jy ANTED, a SITUATION as CLERK, 


im a Builder's Office. Five years’ experience. Fimt-clas 
Address, 582, 

















Office of “ The Builder.” 


| TO BUILDERS, eomeenanes. SMITHS AND ———e 
— TIKKS, GAS ENGINKE RS, AND KITCHEN 
1 


W ANTED, a SITUATION, as WORK- 
ING FOREMAN, by an experienced hand, Aged 36. Good 


reference.—Address, Y. Z. 5, Victoria-place, Exsex- -road, 
H = 











BUILDERS AND OTHRES. 


W: ANTED, by a thoroughly efficient and 


nergetic SHOP FOREMAN of JOIN ERS, &. » RE-ENGAGE- 
MENT “ee as SHOP or GENERAL FOREMAN, or py terse 


|S geek Gos Y 
tomed to machiusery. Salary moderate. a me A 
2 Branswick Cottages, Stoke | Newington-road, ne 


WANTED, an ENGAGEMENT, as 


JUNIOR b ART ANE, in an Architect's Office. Weil up in 

general routine of office work. First-class testimonials. Ssiaty 

— a A. 4, Plamore-place, Devon-square, Newton 
bbot von 








RS AND 8UaVSYORA 


TO ENG 
\ ANTED,. ~ SITUATION, by a 
ASSISTANT, — is a good surveyor poe 4 levelier 
draughteman, Used to ail office-work connected wi She noon 

ches ware. Adie No 504, Office of “ The Danae 


\ ANTED, a RE-ENGAGEM ENT, as as 
1g LER othe — by + Oe Pee sn, 8 
previous employer No objection to the country.—Addres, @. EB. M. 











MBERS AND BUILD 


ANTED, rt JUB, by a Young tems a 
good Plumber. Town or country.—Address, 
Kingsland-road, London. 


ANTED, by the Advertiser, a thoroughly 
practical Man’ BRICK WORK by the aan hs 

Job as Foreman ; well up at furnace work of ev 
Aétom, 8. N.S at Mr. Aldridge’s, Victoria Rosina Burdett reed, 
wv, —_ 


D GLAZIERS. 


PALNTERS, A 
ANTED, ' an ENGAGEMENT, b by a 
adore, ——— practical THREE BRANCH HAND wit n= 














GENERAL FOREMAN. Carpenter and Joiner by 
trade. references. Axed 32. Town or coustry.— 
M. M. 28, Bexter-road, Exsex-road, Ball's Pood. 


Watson EVENING EMPLOYMENT 


by Clerk of Works. A thoroughly practical = 

plans, tracings, quantities, or pricing estimates, Mr 
terms eh a with the greatest deapatch.—adaress, 8. T. J. “cate of 
Robinson, » btationer, High-street, Putney. 


ANTED, PLASTERING, Piece-work, 


by a PRACTICAL MAN. Is well ex o: 
plastering to any amount. Either towa or country. about roar 
Address, 595, Office of “ The Buil-er 


TO BUILDERS AND CONTKACTORS. 


WANTED, by a thoroughly practical Man, 


a SITUATION, to WORK a» CIRCULAR BBNCH- 4 
good sharpener. Thoroughty versed in the conversion of m 

the shop, Eight years’ cxparienae in a large balding acm ia Ian: 
Town or country.—Address, M. care of Mrs. Tarnec, 388, Gray's 
road, Loudon. 


ANTED, a Ki a RE-ENGAGEMENT, by & 
rage 























| ae 


——_— — 


with 
Belg 
our 


